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Containing a few Striftures on the Union of Scotland with 
England, and on the preſent Situation of Ireland, 


By J. L. De LoL ME, Adv. 


HE Iſland of Great Britain extends over nine degrees of latitude, 

viz, from the 5oth to the 59th, reaching therefore as far north 
as Stockholm and St. Peterſburg or very near. Of theſe nine degrees 
England comprehends five, reckoning to Carliſle, — and fix, reckoning 
to Berwick; the Engliſh territory ſtretching northwards in a point, and 
indenting with the Scottiſh counties as far as that town, Scotland ex- 
tends over four degrees of latitude, 


This northern part of Great Britain, forming a contiguous country 
nearly three hundred miles in length, and one hundred and fifty broad, 
had from very remote times been united into one kingdom. Being 
thus united under one Head, it had been able to refiſt the efforts of all 
thoſe Powers who had at different times ſubdued the ſouthern part of 


the Iſland. And at the time of Edward the Firſt, that is, about two | | 
| B ; hundred 
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hundred years after the Norman Conqueſt, and four hundred years 
after the ſeven Saxon ſovereignties had been united into one monarchy, 
Scotland till continued to form an independent, diſtin& kingdom. 

The king we have juſt mentioned, Edward I. was the firſt king of 
England who manifeſted a ſettled defign to ſubdue Scotland, and unite 
it to his crown: he was the more particularly allured to this, by the 
ſucceſsful iflue of his expedition into Wales, aud the conqueſt he had 
been able to make of that principality.- 

An extremely favourable opportunity moreover offered itſelf to Ed- 
ward, The crown of Scotland had become vacant, by the death of 
the late Sovereign without leaving iſſue. Two Candidates, ſprung from 
the Royal family, laid claim to it. The deciſon of the diſpute was 
referred to Edward I. by the two Claimants, and likewiſe by the body 
of the Scottiſh nobles, who were become apprehenſive of a civil war 
among themſelves, Edward, under pretence of proceeding with greater 
ſolemnity, invired the two Candidates, and the principal perſons of the 
Scottiſh nobility, to meet him at Norham, in Northumberland, where 
he was at that time encamped with an army. Having thus got all the 
important perſons of Scotland in his power, he proffered, on a ſudden, 
in his own behalf, a claim of ſovereignty and liege ſuperiority over the 
kingdom of Scotland; and before he ſuffered either the Candidates or 
the Scottiſh nobles to depart, he compelled them to recognize his claim, 
and take an oath of fealty to him. About a year afterwards he gave 
his award on the diſpute; and before he put the ſucceſsful Claimant 
(John Baliol) in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, he compelled him to re- 
new his oath of fealty to him, and to bind himſelf to performing 
in ſuture the different ſervices which the feudal laws uſually impoſed 


upon Vaſſals, ſuch as obeying ſummons, giving military aid, &c. 
Conditions 
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Conditions that had been ſubmitted to, amid{t ſuch circumſtances, 
were not likely to be afterwards very faithfully exccuted. The failure 
of the Scottiſh King in performing thoſe engagements that had thus 
been forced upon him, induced Edward to invade Scotland. He was 
ſo ſucceſsful in this expedition, as both to defeat his new Vaſſal, and 
make him his priſoner, He carried him to London, where he kept 
him confined in the Tower; leaving, in the mean time, an Engliſh 
Governor, ſupported by an Englith military force, in Scotland. 

The Scots took arms a ſecond time, under the conduct of that re- 
nowned leader, William Wallace: but, after a ſeries of couſiderable 
ſucceſſes, they loſt the great battle of Falkirk, in which Edward 
commanded in perſon; and Scotland was again brought under fub- 
jection, 

Encouraged by the natural ſtrength of their country, the Scots roſe 
a third time, and, ſallying from their mountains and hidden faſtneſſes, 
drove the Engliſh garriſons before them. Edward led another army 
into Scotland, He was again ſucceſsful, and carried his conqueſts. in 
this third expedition, as well as his reſentment, farther than he had 
done before. ; 

A fourth time the Scots took arms; and Edward was once more 
marching a powerful army in order to reduce them, with a ſettled re- 
ſolution to annihilate every remnant of reſiſtance and oppoſition in Scot- 
land, when he on a ſudden fell ſick, and died on the borders, in the ſixty- 
ninth year of his age. 

Edward, on his death-bed, had recommended to his fon Edward II. 
to proſecute the war againſt the Scots, till that country were completely 
ſubdued. This prince, as ſoon as he was fully ſettled on his throne, 
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undertook an expedition againſt Scotland in perſon. But the fortune of 
war here favoured the Scots in their turn. They defeated Edward II. at 
Bannockburn, near Stirling. The victory they obtained over him was 
ſo deciſive as to have been compared by hiſtorians to that won by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror at Haſtings. | 

This victory ſecured the Scots againſt any farther attempt from Eng- 
land during that reign. But the ſucceeding king, Edward III. ſoon re- 
ſumed in his turn the deſign. of conquering Scotland; and he diſplayed 
in his different enterprizes againſt the Scots, a degree of aCtivity and 
earneſtneſs equal to. that manifeſted by king Edward J. 

And, to ſay the truth, the conqueſt of Scotland was a project which 
ambition very naturally ſuggeſted to an Engliſh king. The dread of 
hoſtilities from ſo numerous a Nation, ſettled in the ſame Iſland in 
which his own kingdom was ſituated, kept him in a ſtate of continual 
uncertainty or anxiety, and cramped the execution of his deſigns 
either for overcoming his rebellious barons and ſubjects at home, 
or for proſecuting his foreign wars and conqueſts, The very indepen» 
dency, beſides, of ſo conſiderable a part of the iſland in which he 
reigned, ſeemed to caſt diſcredit on his name in his own kingdom, 
and was a blot upon the reputation of his power and his arms, on the 
continent, 

At the ſame time, the aim of an Engliſh king, in a war with Scot- 
land, was not barely to wreſt a few territories from that country, but to 
conquer the whole abſolutely,—to reduce the king to the quality of a 
ſubject. This deſign was even openly avowed by the Englith kings; 
and, in order to forward the attaining of it, they had ſet up a claim (as 


hath been above obſerved) of liege ſuperiority and feudal ſovereignty 
6 over 
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over that kingdom. Now, ſuch a claim produced the effect of making, 
peace almoſt impracticable between the two kings of England and 
Scotland. In fact, a claim of that tendency admitted of no compro- 


miſe, nor could be qualified in a Freaty. 

Another hurtful conſequence of this claim of a liege ſuperiority in 
the Englith kingdom, was, that it united the whole body of the Scottiſh 
nobility into a conſtant hoſtile confederacy againft England, For, 
had the claim ſet forth by- the Engliſh kings ſucceeded to be eſta- 
bliſhed, the Scots nobles muſt, from the ſtation of peers and hereditary 
counſellors to an independent Sovereign, have ſunk into the condition 
of Vaſſals to a Vaſſal. With the Engliſh Nobles they muſt have been 
fatisfied to rank as Commoners. And in regard to the Engliſh Nation 
at large, they muſt have ftood in the predicament of a ſubordinate 
inferior People. 

A ſtate of perpetual war accordingly became the cunſequence of 
the fituation in which the two kingdoms ſtood in regard to each 
other. The treaties between them never were treaties of abſolute peace, 
but only truces for a time, during which each Nation was watching 
for proper opportunities, and preparing either for freſh attacks or for 
defence. 

The kings of England were ſupported in their enterprizes againſt 
Scotland, by the ſuperior wealth and populouſneſs of their kingdom. 
The Scots were aſſiſted in their reſiſtance by the natural obſtacles with 
which their country abounded, by the lakes and hills with which it 
is interſperſed, by the deep inlets of the fea with which it is interſected, 
and alſo by the really great extent of the country; all which circum- 
ſtances together made it next to impoſſible for a conqueror to penetrite 
every part of it. The ſeverity of the weather in that northern latitude, 
during 
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during a conſiderable part of the year, was another kind of natural de- 


fence, And to all theſe advantages in favour of Scottiſh independence, 


we muſt very likely add other peculiar cauſes, ariſing from the internal 
polity of the Scots, and their manner of living among themſelves. *© 


All theſe circumſtances, combined together, muſt have poſſeſſed 


great efficiency: for, notwithſtanding the advantage in almoſt every 
pitched general battle, remained deciſively, to all appearance, on the 
ſide of the Engliſh; yet, it happened in the iſſue that the Scots had 
ovly been diſperſed; their main ſtrength remained unbroken; and on 
the firſt favourable opportunities they were able to ſally again in great 
numbers from behind their lakes and mountains, and to drive once 
more their invaders out of the country. | 
The project of the conqueſt of Scotland, which had been begun with 
ſo deep a policy, as well as purſued with ſo much vehemence and ſpirit 
by king Edward J. was, as hath been above mentioned, reſumed both 
by his ſon and grandſon, Edward the Second and Edward the Third. 
All the Engliſh kings who ſucceeded theſe, continued to ſet up the 
claim of feudal ſuperiority over the kingdom of Scotland ; and moſt of 


them endeavoured to make the ſame good by military enterprizes. 


The wars between the two nations continued till the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, whoſe uncle the duke of Somerſet, protector of the kingdom, 
gained the battle of Pinkies againſt the Scots: that was the laſt battle 
fought between the two nations before the Union of the crowns. 

A lively deſcription of the laſting conteſts that took place between 
the Englith and the Scots, is contained in the following paſſage of an 
hiſtorian, 

„ And now (the reign of Edward I.) began the conteſt between the 


_ * two nations, which ſpilt more Chriſtian blood, did more miſchief, 
&« and 


——— 
* 


| 
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be terminated. 
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* and continued longer than any wars that we read of between any. 
two people in the world. For all the kings which preceded for 
*« three hundred years together, even to the bleſſed union of them by 

« king James I. had their ſhare more or leſs in the quarrel. And 
e though England, being much the greater and ſtronger nation, had 
« the good fortune often to overcome, yet it was with ſo great ex- 
& pence of blood, time, and treaſure, that what ſhe got coſt more 
« than it was worth ; the Scots being never fo fully ſubdued, but that 


de they were ſoon for recovering their liberties again, and that with 
&« ſucceſs, So that Providence may ſeem to have decreed no union 
% ſhould be firm between theſe two nations that was made by force; 
« but only ſuch as ſhould be produced by peace and the milder way of 
* ſucceſſion.” 

It may be added, as a concluſion, that the Scots were able to the laſt 
to afſert the independence of their kingdom. They had not even loft 
any part of their territory when their wars with the Engliſh became to 
It was rather the reverſe : for, their kingdom was ad- 
vanced on this fide of the boundary of the antient kingdom of Scotland, 
which is formed by the northern Pi#s wall, which runs from the vici- 
nity of Edinburgh towards Glaſgow ; and they were poſſeſſed, at the 
epoch we mention, of three fourth parts of the territory that lies be- 
tween that wall, and the ſouthern wall built in the vicinity of New- 
caſtle by Hadrian; which territory had more than once been wholly 
in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. The limit between England and 
Scotland, at the time of the acceſſion of James the Firſt, ran, as it now 


does, in an oblique direction acroſs the ſpace contained between theſe 


two walls, almoſt reaching, near Carliſle, to that on the ſouth, 


At 


At length James the firſt acceded to the crown of England. He 
was great great grandſon to king Henry VII. by his daughter Margaret, 
who had married James IV. of Scotland. His grand- father James V. 
was conſequently nephew to king Henry VIII. and firſt coufin to the 
late queen Elizabeth: there was no nearer heir to the Engliſh crown. 

By the acceſſion of that prince to the Engliſh crown, an end was put 
to the bloody ſtruggles, and the conteſts in the field, between the Eug- 
liſh and the Scots. But, at the ſame time, a ſtruggle of another kind 
aroſe, A controverſy now took place between the two Nations for the 
advantages accruing from the preſence of the common Sovereign, and 
the poſſeſſion of the ſeat of the government. _ | 

From the king of England now being a Scotſman, from the Scots 
having given a king to England, after having been able through a long 
courſe of years to aſſert their independence, the advantage, as to the 
article of honour, was undoubtedly on the fide of the Scots. But then 
the real advantage, in that kind of contention, ſoon turned out to be in 
favour of the Engliſh, in conſequence of the common Sovereign chooſ- 
ing to take up his reſidence among them: a choice to which he was 
led by the ſuperior importance of the Engliſh kingdom; not to men- 
tion the more regular government, and greater degree of obedience to 
royal authority, that prevailed in it. 

Loud complaints ſoon aroſe in Scotland about the ſtagnation of their 
trade, cauſed by the removal of the ſeat of their government, about the 


draining of their money out of the country, about their being ſub- 
| jected 
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jected to Engliſh influence, &c. &c. The Engliſh, on the other hand, 
wanted to keep to themſelves all the advantages they had acquired ; 
they were befides ſomewhat anxious to ſhew, that, for being ruled by 
a Scottiſh king, they did not conſider themſelves as being become ſub- 
jects to Scotland. The Engliſh parliament refuſed to give a declaration 
for naturalizing the Scots in England, thereby denying them, as far as 
they could, the benefits of an equal trade; and, above all, a great out- 
.cry was raiſed in order to hinder them from obtaining places of profit 
and truſt, and, in ſhort, preferment of any kind. — They Hall 
eat our Commons bare and make us lean, ſoon became to be the pre- 
tended univerſal apprehenſion. Reflections on the poverty of the Scots 
reſounded from all quarters. And the Scots, in their turn, were not 
behind hand, we may ſuppoſe, in alſo deviſing national reproaches, and 
contumelious retaliations, on the Engliſh, among themſelves. 

WMe are informed of ſeveral of the national reflections thrown upon 
the Scots in England, in the very Speeches of King James the Firſt to 
the Englith Parliament, in which he endeavours, with remarkable good- 
nature, to anſwer the reproaches that were caſt upon the Scottiſh Na- 
tion. He alſo earneſtly recommended, in theſe Speeches, an Union of 
the two Nations: moreover, endeavouring to juſtify himſelf on account 
of the favour he had at firſt ſhewn in his Court to ſeveral of the Scot- 
tiſh Nobility; which favour, by the by, does not ſeem to have been 
either very partial, or very extenſive. The following is an extract from 
one of his Speeches, in the year 1607. I owe no more to the Scot- 
« tiſhmen than to the Engliſh ; I was born there, and ſworn here; and 
* now I reign over both. Such particular perſons of the Scottiſh Na- 
tion as might claim any extraordinary merit at my hands, I have 
already reaſonably rewarded; and I can aſſure you that there is none 
left for whom I mean extraordinary to ſtrain myſelf, further than in 


« ſuch ordinary benefit as I may equally beſtow, without mine own 
C „% hurt, 
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« hurt, upon any ſubject of either Nation; in which caſe no King's 
hand ſhould ever be fully cloſed. To both I owe juſtice and pro- 
« tection; which, with God's grace, I ſhall ever equally balance. For 
% my liberality, I have told you of it heretofore, My three firſt years 
« were to them as a Chriſtmas : I could not then be miſerable. Should 
„ have been overſparing to them, they might have thought Joſeph 
had forgotten his brethren, or that the King had been drunk with his 
« rew Kingdom. But ſuits go not ſo cheap now as they were wont. 
« Neither are there ſo many fees taken in the Hanaper and Petty-bag 
“ for the Great Seal, as hath been done, If I did reſpect the Engliſh 
« when I came firſt, of whom I was received with joy, and came as in 
« a hunting journey; what might the Scottiſh have ſaid, if I had not 
« in ſome meaſure dealt bountifully with them, who ſo long had 
« ſerved me, and fo far adventured themſelves with me? I have given 
« you now four years proof ſince my coming; and what I might have 
„done more for railing the Scottiſh nation, you all know. The longer 
4 I live, the leſs cauſe I have to be acquainted with them; and ſo the 
« leſs cauſe of extraordinary favour towards them.“ From the above 
extract the reader will perhaps conclude that ſufficient juſtice has not 
been done to James the Firſt, either as a Speaker, or a Writer. 
However, notwithſtanding the ſpeeches and exhortations of James, 
the Engliſh Parliament continued ſullen and obſtinate; and that Prince at 
length found he had no other means to aſſiſt his Scottiſh ſubjects, except 
his prerogative, and his perſonal power to grant preferment, and privileges 
reſpecting trade; which power, in thoſe days, was under no limitation 
in regard to individuals. To which it may be added, that he cauſed the 
Judges to give a declaration, importing, that the pg/-nati of Scotland, 
that is to ſay, thoſe perſons who were born in that Kingdom after the 
acceſſion of the King to the Englith Crown, were of courſe naturalized, 


The Engliſh Parliament had ſhewn a reluctance to declare even that. 
It 


—ͤ 
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It may, at the ſame time, be mentioned, as being ſome juſtification of 
the conduct of the Engliſh Parliament, that the Scots, in their anſwers 
or declarations concerning the propoſed Union of the two Nations, 
manifeſted too great a determination to adhere to their own national 
diſtinctions and inſtitutions, 

In the midſt of this mutual national rivalſhip and oppoſition, King 
James enjoyed a ſecure power: each Kingdom reciprocally ſupplying 
the means of keeping the other in awe and ſubjection. 

The Engliſh would not, perhaps, have lived ſo quiet as they did, 
under a King that had been ſent them from a Nation whom they 
profeſſed to deſpiſe, if that King had not at the ſame time derived a 
capital perſonal weight among them, from the proſpect of the aſſiſtance 
of that ſame Nation, who was ſettled on their borders, in the ſame 
Iſland with themſelves, _ 

And the turbulent anarchical ſpirit that had ever diſtinguiſhed the 
Scots, muſt needs have been greatly repreſſed by a ſenſe of the vaſt 
increaſe of the perſonal power of their King ; who, it muſt be at the. 
ſame time confeſſed, could not be reproached with having been want- 
ing in his endeavours to ſerve their Nation at large. An idea of the 
eaſy manner in which the King of Scotland was now able to govern 
his native Kingdom, may be formed from the following paſſage, which 
is extracted from the ſame Speech above quoted. 

« This I muſt fay of Scotland, and I may truly vaunt it: here ] fit, 
« and govern it with my pen: I write, and it is done. And, by a 
« Clerk of the Council, I govern Scotland now, as others could not 
do by the ſword.” 

The reign of Charles I. exhibited a ſcene quite different. The ſpirit 


of reciprocal national oppoſition gave way, in each Kingdom, to con- 


cerns of another Nature, An union was now formed between the 
C 2 « Logliſh 
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Engliſh and Scottiſh Nations : it was at the expence of the Royal 

Authority. 

Hiſtorians have obſerved that the great internal change of circum- 
ſtances that had taken place in England, about the times of Charles 
the Firſt, had rendered the ſituation of the King very difficult; but 
they have not taken ſufficient notice how much this difficulty was far- 
ther increaſed by the acceſſion of another Kingdom, To have two 
Kingdoms to manage at once: the one (Scotland) full of the ſpirit of 
turbulence and reſtleſsneſs,—and the other perfectly well diſpoſed to 
imitate the example,—was a taſk infinitely beyond the ſkill of Charles 
ſucceſsfully to compaſs. 

An union, as hath been above obſerved, was formed between the two. 

Nations, againſt that King. And he may be ſaid to have been himſelf at 
ſome pains to bring it about. 

© The Scots well informed of the diſcontents that prevailed in England, 

where no Parliament had bcen called for above ten years, and being 

even ſecretly invited from that kingdom, roſe in arms firſt: this was in 

the year 1639. 

They roſe again in the year 1640. 

The Engliſh Parliament, the ſame which was aſterwards denomi- 
nated the Long Parliament, was at that time called. The defign of the 
King in ſummoning that Parliament, was to obtain aſſiſtanee againſt 
the Scots. But the Parliament, when it met, fided with them. They 
voted pay to the Scottiſh army. And it was while that army lay en- 


camped in the Northern Counties of England, and in a manner under 
the protection of the cannon of the Scots, that the Engliſh Parliament 
obtained to be declared perpetual, that the Earl of Strafford and Arch- 
biſhop Laud were impeached, —and thoſe proviſions in general were 
made (ſome excellent, ſome otherwiſe) to which Hiſtorians have given 
the appellation of the famous motions of the year 1641, It was alſo dur- 


ing 


1 
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ing the fame period of the preſence of the Scottiſh army, that the 
Engliſh Parliament began thoſe preparations which were ſoon to enable 
them to riſe up in arms in their turn. 

In the year 1642, the civil war began in England. The Scottiſh 
army, who had been paid off the year before, but had never been 
completely diſbanded, again afſembled and accepted Engliſh pay. 
They marched into England, And as that army had, in the preceding 
years, ſerved to countenance the political meaſures of the Engliſh Par- 
liament, ſo it now countenanced their military enterprizes, and ſtruggles 
in the field. 

The King, being driven by ill ſuccefs to. extremity, took his refuge 
into the army of the Scots, who lay encamped at Newark. But they 
proved true to their Engliſh Confederates, and delivered up the King's 
perſon to them. 

The events that followed are well known. The King loſt his life at 
Whitehall, The Scots, in the iflue, quarreled with their Engliſh Al- 
lies, or rather with the prevailing party in England. They attempted, 


after the death of Charles the Firſt, to give aſſiſtance to his Son Charles 


the Second, whom they proclaimed King of Scotland. They main- 
tained a doubtful and bloody conflict for a few years. And they were 
at length brought under ſubjectiou to the Engliſh Commonwealth. 

In the year 1660 Charles the Second was reſtored. The ſpirit of 
national oppoſition between the two Kingdoms, became to be again in 
ſome degree revived in his reign. And it contributed to ſecure that 
King's authority, in the fame manner as it had formerly ſtrengthened 
the power of James the Firſt. The family prepoflefiions of Charles 
the Second had like, however, to have led him into wrong ſteps and 
dangerous miſtakes in his government of Scotland : the Earl of Lau- 
derdale pointed out to him what his policy ought to be, in the manage- 
ment of his two diſtin Kingdoms. 

James 
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James the Second had fo little wiſdom as again to unite the two 
Nations into ſerious complaints againſt him. His very remarkable 
want of policy proved fortunate to both Countries; and he was expelled 
without any blood being ſhed. 

The Engliſh Parliament raiſed William the Third to the Throne of 
England. And fo ſincere were the Scots in their conjunction with the 
Engliſh at that time, ſo completely did they forget their national rival- 
ſhip and hatred of Engliſh influence and Councils, that they accepted, 
without heſitation, that King whom the Engliſh Nation pointed out 
to them. | | 

The Preſbyterian Sect and party, in Scotland, in fact decided every 
thing in favour of William. The continued prevalence of that party, 
and their remarkable zealous ſpirit, during the whole reign of that 
Prince, proved very uſeful for ſecuring his power, firſt in Scotland, 
and conſequentially in England. The favourable ſituation of affairs in 
Scotland enabled him in great meaſure, no doubt, to ſurmount the 
great difficulties he experienced from the reſtleſs ſpirit by which his 
Engliſh Kingdom was influenced, combined with the dangerous claim 
that continued to exiſt upon his Crown, and the ſmall degree of love 
that was in general borne to his perſon, 


In the reign of Queen Anne, the ſpirit of national antipathy and rival- 


ſhip again got uppermoſt in both kingdoms. One advantageous cir- 


cumſtance at leaſt had followed from the miſconduct of the Kings of 
the Houſe of Stuart ; which was, that the ſpirit of antipathy between 
the two Nations had been in great meaſure ſet afide, or at leaſt had 
never beeu carried to any degree of activity, except perhaps during the 
firſt years of the reign of James the Firſt in England. But ſoon after 
the acceſſion of Queen Anne, the notions of national rivalſhip broke 
out afreſh, with a degree of vehemence ſuperior to any thing that had 


taken place in any former period. 
The 
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The ſpirit of national oppoſition had even began to be manifeſted 
during the laſt years of the reign of William the Third, It had been 
very remarkably exerted in Scotland in the eſtabliſhment they made of 
that Company that was to form a Settlement at Darien, on the Spaniſh 
Main. The avowed defign of that Company was to enable Scotland to 
rival the trade aud wealth of England in a few years. The project 
completely miſcarried, after endangering a war with Spain and other Eu- 
ropean powers, beſides being productive of much heat and controverſy 
between the two Nations. 

Several circumſtances concurred in Queen Anne's reign to invite the 
exertions of the national oppoſition. In the firſt place, it muſt be 
confeſſed that the complaints of the Scots, conſidered as a diſtinct 
Nation and Kingdom, were not without ſome foundation: the removal 
of their Government from its ſeat among them, was certainly attended 
with prejudice to individuals. In the ſecond place, that party in 
Scotland who began about thoſe times to build their claims to popu» 
larity, on their oppoſition to England and Eugliſh councils, were en— 
couraged both by the conſiderable reſiſtance which the Government in 
England was then beginning to meet trom the Jacobite party, and by 
the great need in which it ſtood of the co-operation and aiſiſtance of 
the Scottiſh Parliament. 

In order to underſtand what is here ſaid of the ſituation of the 
Engliſh Government in regard to the Scottiſh Parliament, it is to be 
obſerved; that the Act by which the Crown had been ſettled upon 
Queen Anne, reached no farther than that Princeſs and her iſſue. 
After the death of the Duke of Glouceſter, her only remaining child, 
it became neceſſary to make another Settlement. An Act to that effect 


was accordingly paſſed about the end of the reign of King William 
the Third, by which the Crown was ſettled on the Houle of Hanover, 


But no ſuch Act was paſſed in Scotland. A proviſion for ſettling the 
Scottiſh. 
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Scottiſh Crown was yet to be made in the beginning of the reign 
of Queen Anne; nor was any Settlement made in fact untill the Act 
of Union. | | 

This ſituation of affairs gave great advantages to that party in Scot- 
land who were at the head of the oppoſition againſt England. The 
Scottiſh Parliament were, in reality, poſſeſſed of a power legally to in- 
troduce again the expelled family of Stuarts into Great Britain, and 
procure a formidable eſtabliſhment to it. The Son of James the Se- 
cond, backed with the ſtrength of a Kingdom that had, for a long 
ſeries of years, proved a match for England, ſupported by foreign aux- 
iliaries, and abetted by one half, perhaps, of the Engliſh Nation them- 


ſelves, might have been able, after a great effuſion of blood, to enrich 


his followers with Engliſh forfeitures. 
The danger was great. It was moſt ſeriouſly dreaded in England at 
the time. And the ſenſe the Scots entertained of the ſituation of pub- 
lic affairs and of their advantages, cauſed the ſpirit of oppoſition to 
England, and of national rivalſhip, to be carried, in Scotland, to a degree 
of vehemence, as hath been above mentioned, much beyond any thing 
that had taken place in any former reign. The following extract from 
Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Time, will give the reader an inſight 
into the general diſpoſition of the People in that Country, at the period 
we mention. 

« A national humour of rendering themſelves a free and independent 
« Kingdom did ſo inflame them, that, as there were a majority of 
« ſeventy in Parliament on their fide, they ſeemed capable of the moſt 
% extravagant things that could be ſuggeſted to them ... . All was 
% carried with great heat and much vehemence; for, a national hu- 
* mour of being independent on England, fermented fo ſtrongly among 
« all forts of people without doors, that thoſe who went not iuto every 


* Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Time, Vol. V. p. 164. 
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4 hot motion that was made, were looked on as the betrayers of their 
« Country; and they were ſo expoſed to popular fury, that ſome of 
e thoſe who ſtudied to ſtop this tide, were brought in danger of their 
« lives. The Preſbyterians were ſo overawed with this, that though 
ce they wiſhed well to the ſettling the ſucceſſion, they durſt not openly 
« declare it. The Dukes of Hamilton and Athol led all thoſe violent 
&« motions; and the Nation was ſtrangely inflamed “.“ | 

This diſpoſition of men's minds in Scotland alſo became to be far- 
ther encouraged by the doubtful ſtate of the war in which England was 
at that time engaged againſt France, which, in the beginning of it, was 
looked upon as doubtful, and very dangerous, on account of the conſe- 
quences which misfortunes might have produced at home, and of the 
aſſiſtance which France, if ſucceſsful, might have been able to give to 
the Stuart party. | 

The Leaders of the Scottiſh oppoſition came at once to meaſures of 
great violence, A Parliament was ſummoned in Scotland in the year 
1703. A letter from the Queen was read, deſiring them to provide for 
the ſettling of the Crown in their Country, in caſe the Queen ſhould 
leave no iſſue; and the Settlement that had paſſed in England was 
propoſed, | 

Inſtead of adopting this, the Scottiſh Parliament reſolved that pro- 
viſions ſhould firſt be made for ſettling the rights and liberties of the 
Scottiſh Nation, independent on Engliſh intereſts and councils; and 
moreover declared, that, until theſe proviſions were agreed upon, the 
Succeſſor to the Scottiſh Crown ſhould t be the ſame Perſon that was 
poſſeſſed of the Crown of England: they alſo added other articles to 
their regulations, by which the whole authority of the Crown 1n Scot- 
land was to be transferred to the Parliament, or to a Council named by 


i, which was to govern during receſs. 


* Vol. V. p. 227. | 
D The 
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The Act was rejected by the Queen, 

It was reſumed the following year (1704) with much the fame 
clauſes, eſpecially in regard to the ſettling of the Crown, The Miniſtry 
in England, overawed by the ſituation of affairs both in Scotland and 
abroad, and in England too, adviſed her Majeſty, at that time, to give 
her conſent to the Act. None of thoſe great ſucceſſes, that ended after- 
wards in cruſhing the power of France, had been yet obtained at the 
time of paſſing the Act of the Scottiſh Parliament we mention “. 

This Act was called in Scotland the Act of Security. It was in rea- 
lity a Bill of exclufion againſt the Poſſeflor of the Crown of England. 


Proviſions of an actually hoſtile nature had been alſo added to this Act; 


for, by one of the articles, an order was made for arming aud trains. 
ing the Subjects, and putting them in a poſture of defence. 


The Engliſh Parliament having met not long afterwards, the Lords 


addreſſed the Queen, That ſhe would give orders for fortifying New- 


& cafile, Berwick, Carliſie, and Hull, and that the Militia of the four 
& Northern Counties might be provided with arms; and that a com- 
& petent number of regular troops might be kept upon the northern 
&. borders of England, and in the north of Ireland +; and that the 
« Jaws might be put in execution againſt the Papiſts.“ 


A Bill was paſted a few weeks afterwards in both Houſes, which was 


 intitled, An Act for ſecuring the Kingdom of England from the dangers 


that might ariſe from ſeveral Acis lately paſſed in the Parliament of 


Scotland. 


By it it was enacted, that the Natives of the Kingdom of Scotland 
ſhould be reputed as Aliens, unleſs the Succeflion to the Crown of 
Scotland be ſettled on the Princeſs Sophia of Hanover, and her Heirs, . 


being Proteſtants, Proviſions were alſo made for intercepting the 


trade from Scotland to thoſe Countries that were at war with England: 
(it may be obſerved that the Scots had exprefily paſſed an Act for 


See Burnet, anno 1704. 7 Being expoſed to invaſion from Scotland. 
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Trade with France); and Chriſtmas of the following year was the day 
fixed for the Act to take place, unleſs, as is above ſaid, the Scots choſe 
before that time to ſettle the Crown on the Houſe of Hanover. The 
ſame Act alſo empowered the Queen to name Commiſſioners for a 
Treaty of Union. | 

By the two oppoſite Acts of the Engliſh and Scottiſh Parliaments 
that have been above deſcribed, war was in fact declared between the 
two Countries: only actual hoſtilities were poſtponed to the enſuing 
year; the militia was, in the mean time, training on both ſides; and 
ſhips of war were moreover fitting out in England, for cruizing againſt 
the Scots trade. | 

Wiſe and moderate Men in both Countries began to wiſh more 
ſeriouſly than had been done at any former period, for a more perfect 
union of the two Nations than that which the union of the two Crowns 
had been able to effect. 

It is at the ſame time to be obſerved, that a very great change had 
now taken place in the fituation, both of Engliſh affairs, and of the 
Engliſh Government, The very remarkable and deciſive ſucceſſes 
which the Engliſh armies, and thoſe of their Allies, had met with on 
the Continent, completely diſcouraged the diſaffected party at home, 
and operated as a bar to that faction in Scotland who were for running 
to extremities againſt England, The armed power of England, both 
by ſea and land, had been carried to ſuch a prodigious degree, in con- 
ſequence of the important war ſhe was engaged in, that Scotland, as a 
diſtin rival Kingdom, had no proſpect of ſucceſsfully oppofing it by 
military exertions. France, from whom Scotland might have expected 
aſſiſtance, was now totally fallen from that ſituation in which ſhe ſtood 
a few years before, and unable to ſpare any competent force from the 
defence of her own frontiers. All the other powers of Europe, within 
reach of afliſting Scotland, were in cloſe alliance with England. That 


party in Scotland who headed the oppoſition againſt England, and had 
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exerted themſelves for ſome years in obſtructing every Engliſh meaſure, 
and defeating the project of an Union, was therefore under a ſerious 
neceſſity to give way. The propoſals made by Queen Anne, for ap- 
pointing Commiſſioners from both Countries to treat of an Union of 
the two Kingdoms, were now liſtened to; and an Act for that purpoſe 
was paſſed, after ſome ſtruggle, in the Parliament of Scotland, in the 
ſame manner as it had been before in the Engliſh Parliament. 

The firſt and eſſential object for which the Treaty we mention was 
entered upon, was the Union of the two Kingdoms, by incorporating 
the two Parliaments into one. James the Firſt is mentioned by Hiſto- 
rians, in looſe general terms, as having endeavoured to effect an Union 
of the two Nations. Yet, it does not ſeem that he meant any thing 
more than a reciprocal naturalization of the Subjects of both Countries: 
no mention was made by him of an incorporation of the two Parlia- 
ments together: it might even be proved, perhaps, that he did not wiſh 
for it. The only actual propoſal for ſuch an incorporation, previous to 
the year 1706, was made in the year 1670, in the reign of Charles the 
Second. Commithoners from England and from Scotland met at 
Whitehall, to treat on that ſubject; but as there was no great earneſt- 
neſs on either fide, nor in the King himſelf, to ſee the project ſucceed, 
it was ſoon given up. The Scots made too high. demands: and the 
Engliſh Commiſſioners did not propoſe any medium or abatement. 
King William had ſome. thoughts of an Union between the two 


Kingdoms. He probably meant an incorporation of the two. Parlia- 


ments. But hie was not very anxious to bring this Union to a conclu- 
fion ; he having only mentioned it in one of his ſpeeches, as a thing, 
proper to be done at ſome future time, 

In the very beginning of the reign of Queen Anne the project was, 
again taken up. In her firſt ſpeech after her ſucceſſion (in the bes 
ginning of the year 1702) ſhe recommended an Union of the two Kings. 
doms; and an Act for empowering her to name Commiſſioners for Eng- 


land 
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land was paſſed. The prevalence of that violent party ſpirit that has been 
above deſcribed, continued to obſtruct, eſpecially in Scotland, the accom- 
pliſhmeut of the deſign for ſome years, At length, in the year 1706, 
effectual ſteps were entered upon for framing a Treaty; and Commiſ- 
ſioners met at Whitehall far that purpoſe. They were thirty-two from 
each Country; all named by the Queen: the Scottiſh Parliament hav- 
ing given up the claim they had till then inſiſted upon, to name their 
own Commiſſioners. 

Theſe Commiſſioners agreed about articles. Theſe Articles were 
ratified by the two Parliaments of England and of Scotland; and 
formed the Treaty by which the two Kingdoms became United. 

The Articles, in favour of the Evgliſh in that Treaty, were, 

I. That by which it was enacted that the Engliſh Parliament ſhould 
be ſole Parliament for Great Britain, and that the Repreſentatives of 
Scotland ſhould come and incorporate with it. 

II. The Crown of Scotland was ſettled on the Houſe of Hanover, . 
being at the ſame time for ever annexed to the Crown of England. 

III. Scotland was made ſubje& to the paying, in future, the ſame. 
taxes as were to be laid in England (ſome limitations excepted). 


The Articles, in favour of Scotland, were, 
I. A. complete and. perpetual naturalization of Scottiſh ſubjects in 


England. | 
IT. The whole tax upon land, in Scotland, colleQively taken, was 


ſettled for ever to be only the fortieth part of the amount of the ſame 
tax in England (the exact rate is as 48 to 2000). 

III. The Scots were allowed to ſend forty-five Repreſentatives to the 
Parliament of Great Britain, and ſixteen to the Houſe of Peers: in all 
ſixty-one, It may be obſerved that Edward the Firſt, during the ſhort | 
time he was maſter of Scotland, and during the forced Union he then 


made of the two Kingdoms, had allowed the Scots only ten Repreſen- 


tatives: that number was accordingly ſent: the Reader may ſee their 
names 
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names in the Parliamentary Hiflory of England. And the Engliſh 
Commonwealth had allowed the Scots only thirty Repreſentatives, 
when a ſecond forced Union of Scotland took place, after the conqueſt 
that was made of it by Cromwell and his Generals. 

IV. The Peers of Scotland were allowed to enjoy in England all the 
privileges of the Engliſh Peerage, and precedence over all Peers of Great 
Britain created after the Union: the right of voting in Parliament, and 
of ſitting upon the Tryals of Peers, excepted ; thefe latter rights being 
confined to the ſixteen Deputies ſent by the Scottiſh Nobility. 

Since the Treaty of Union, ſome farther regulations concerning Scot- 
land have been made by the Parliament, which it may not be amiſs to 
mention here. 

In the firſt Place, the Privy Council of Scotland was aboliſhed ſoon 
after the Union: it had been left in the power of the Parliament of 
Great Britain to continue, or ſet it aſide, 

About four years after the Union, it was reſolved in the Houſe of 
Lords, that Scottiſh Peers, created Peers of Great Britain ſince the 
Treaty, were not to be admitted to fit, or vote, in that Houſe : the 
Duke of Hamilton, who was created Duke of Brandon in the year 
1711, was accordingly not allowed to take his feat. The reſolve was 
grounded on the ſtrict letter of the Act of Union: only ſixteen Scottiſh 
Peers were to vote. This conſtruction had ſome ſpirit of jealouſy in 
it: it put the Scottiſh Peers in a more diſadvantageous ſituation in 
regard to receiving honour from the Crown than Scottiſh Commoners, 
who were undiſputably allowed to be capable of being called to the 
Houſe of Peers by the Crown. This reſolve was altered a few years 
ago. 

The eldeſt Sons of Scottiſh Peers were alſo to be excluded from a ſeat 
in the Houſe of Commons, A vote to that effect was paſſed in the 
year 1710: it was grounded on the excluſion that was alſo formerly 

given 
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given to them in the Parliament of Scotland. This vote has been ſet 
aſide not many years ſince, 

In the year 1709 an Act was paſſed for making treaſons and the 
tryal of them the ſame in Scotland as in England. The law of Scot- 
land was more arbitrary. By the Act abovementioned a Grand Jury 
is to find the Bill, and the Petty Jury are to be unanimous in their 
verdict, The law is not ſo in Scotland in caſes different from treaſon : 
they have, for inſtance, no Grand Jury in caſes of ordinary criminal 
proſecutions. | 

Laſtly, the Heretable Offices, Superiorities, . Heretable Juriſdictions, and 
Juriſdlictions for Life, which conferred a power of life and death on a. 
very great number of petty Lords and Chieftains, in Scotland, in their 
reſpective diſtricts, were ſet aſide by an Act of Parliament paſſed in the 
year 1746. The continuation of theſe tyrannical perſonal privileges 
and Juriſdictions, . had been expreſsly ſtipulated in the Act of Union: 
it being the 2oth Article of it. However, the Parliament thought that 
the juſtice and national importance of the proviſion were to juſtify the 
infraction, made by it to the Treaty of Union. The oppoſition raiſed 
by the Proprietors of theſe Juriſdictions was overruled: and they were 
compelled- to receive a compenſation in money: it was ſaid that only 
their property. was meant to be ſecured in the Act of Union. Moſt of 
the People of Scotland might be faid, in fact, to have acquired no indi- 
vidual freedom, nor even advantage, by the Treaty of Union, until the 
paſſing of the Act we mention. The feudal Tenures of land by ward- 
holding and Knigbt. ſervice, together with their incidents and caſualties, 
which were another ſource of oppreſſion upon a numerous claſs of in- 
dividuals, were alſo aboliſhed at that time. 

The general advantages which accrued to each Kingdom, reſpec- 
tively, from the Act of Union, may be ſummed up as follows: 

England, by the Treaty of Union, acquired the advantage, That an 

extenſiye inlet and ſettlement for foreign enemies was ſhut, Land hoſ- 


tilities 
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tilities and warfare were at the ſame time put an end to, through the 
whole iſland. And England found herſelf fenced by the Sea on every 
fide, | 

At the period itſelf in which the Union took place, England derived 
from it the capital preſent advantage of excluding from every part of 
Great Britain, a family that had a moſt dangerous claim upon her 
Crown: a claim which continued to be reſpected by a very numerous 

part of her own People. The Act of Union was to prevent the re- 
newal of thoſe ſcenes which had attended the ſtruggles between the 
Houſes of York and Lancaſter, 

Scotland, being likewiſe conſidered as a ſeparate Kingdom, acquired 
by the Act of Union, all the advantages of Engliſh trade and naviga- 
tion. She cannot, perhaps, be ſaid to have been gainer in regard to the 
rate according to which the bears the burden of public taxes; though 
the caſe is generally repreſented ſo. Scotland now pays the ſame ex- 
tenſive exciſes, cuſtoms, and ſtamp duties, that are paid in England. 
She is eaſed in regard to the land-tax; but that is no extremely conſi- 
derable object, in compariſon to the whole of thoſe abovementioned, 
It may at the ſame time be ſaid, moſt likely with truth, that the in- 
creaſe of both their internal trade and their navigation, does more than 
enable Scottiſh ſubjeAs to bear their increaſed burden, 

Scotland has acquired the ſame advantages as England, as to perpe- 
tual peace within the whole Ifland in which ſhe is ſituated. The abo- 
liſhment of the ſpirit of rivalſhip againſt the neighbouring Kingdom, 
may alſo perhaps be reckoned as an advantage in favour of Scotland. 
At the time when the Union was effected, England had ſo mightily 
increaſed her national power and ſtrength, in conſequence of the 
changes that had of late years taken place in the politics of Europe, 
that Scotland, as a ſeparate Kingdom, was left behind, out of all pro- 


portion in that reſpect. A ſpirit of national ſtruggle and oppoſition, 
ang 
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and notions of rivalſhip, could not, in future, be produQtive of happi- 
neſs to any individual in Scotland. | 

And laſtly, the Scots, through the Act of Union, have gained the 
advantages of greater individual freedom, and of a better Government 
among themſelves. 

As a concluſion it may be added, that the Union of the two Nations 
was followed by a circumſtance very favourable to the full ſettlement 
of that new model of Government which was introduced by it. A few 
years after the Treaty took place, Great Britain became at peace with 
France and the whole world, and continued fo till about the year 1740, 
that- is for thirty years; two conteſts of ſhort duration with Spain ex- 
cepted. From the year 1740, to the year 1775, or thereabouts, when 
the American ſtruggles began, Great Britain was engaged in no fo- 
reign war, but what ſerved to ſtrengthen her internal Government, in- 
ſtead of weakening it. This was a ſpace of full ſixty years ſince the 
Union: a ſpace of time long enough, though not perhaps too much ſo, 
for rooting out ſuch violent prepofleſſions and affections for certain 


models of Government, as are chiefly grounded on party-ſpirit, 


E IRELAND! 
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RELAND forms the third branch, or limb, of the Britiſh domi- 
nions in Europe; and though a ſeparate Ifland, lies ſufficiently near 
Great Britain, to be conſidered as an adjacent Country. 

There ſeems, however, to have been little intercourſe between TIre- 
land and England, previous to the reign of Henry the Second. There 
is no account left of any Engliſh Settlement having been made in. that 
Iſland before that period ; though ſeveral Colonies of Norwegians and 
Danes, were found, who had formerly ſettled on different parts of the 
coaſt. They chiefly inhabited the environs of Waterford and Lime- 
rick, and were in ſubſequent times called Omen by the Engliſh, 

In the reign of the Prince abovementioned, Henry the Second, an 
attempt on Ireland was made for the firſt time, from the Engliſh coaſt, 
Hiſtorians have given to the expedition from England that then took 
place, the name of Conqueſt of Ireland : they have aſcribed the ho- 
nour of it to King Henry the Second; and have moreover conferred 
upon him and his Succeſſors from that period, a rightful claim to the 
dominion and obedience of Ireland and its Inhabitants. 

The fact is, however, that only a Settlement was made on the lich | 
coaſt, of the ſame nature as thoſe which have been formed fince on the 
coaſts of Africa, Aſia, or America, The firſt Adventurers were two 
private Gentlemen, Fitz Stephens, and Fitzgerald, They croſſed the 
Iriſh channel with about three hundred men; and they were ſoon after 
followed by Eal Strongbow, with twelve hundred more, 

If the Iriſh had been united under one King, or common Leader, as 


the Scots were, when Edward I. attempted the Conqueſt of Scotland, 
or 
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or if the Eugliſh adventurers had, on their firſt landing, alarmed the 
whole Iriſh Nation, by loudly proclaiming a deſign of univerſal indiſ- 
criminate invaſion and dominion, as the fame Edward the Firſt did, 
it is not to be doubted that they would foon have been overpowered 
by numbers, in the fame manner as the Engliſh garriſons left by 
Edward the Firſt in Scotland, were overpowered and driven out of the 
Country. 

But Iceland, at the time we are ſpeaking of, was divided into a very 
great number of independent diſtricts, that had little more connection 
with each other than what aroſe from mutual neighbourhood. And 
thoſe Iriſh who lived ou the Northern or Weſtern fide of the Ifland, 
did not care much who inhabited, or made ſettlements, on the ſouthern 
or eaſtern coaſt. 

The Evglith adventurers, beſides, found friends in the Country to 
whom they were welcome, as hath been the caſe in all the Settlements 
made by Europeans in remote parts of the World: they even had been 
expreſsly invited by an Iriſh Chieftain who was poſſeſſed of the oppoſite 
ſhore (his name was Mac-Dermot): they were to aſſiſt him in a war 
in which he was then engaged ; and Earl Strongbow was to marry his 
daughter, | 

The military operations of the little Engliſh army, and of the Iriſh 
Ally who had invited them over, proved ſucceſsful ; and the Adven- 
turers were rewarded for their aſſiſtance by having lands allotted to 
them in the Country. They formed a Settlement, or Colony, in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, b 

The report of the advantages which Fitz Stephens, Fitzgerald, and 
Earl Strongbow, had met with, reached England. A few more adven- 
turers followed, in order to partake of the ſucceſs ; and among them 
at length, was no leſs a perſon than King Henry the Second himſelf, 
who choſe to come over, to give countenance to the Colony formed by 
his Subjects. This Prince proved ſtill more welcome to the Iriſh than 
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the Adventurers who had preceded him. As he had brought only five 
hundred men with him, he cauſed no alarm. The Iriſh Chieftains 
were flattered to ſee ſo important a Man as the King of the great Iſland 
that lay on the oppoſite ſide of the channel, to have come among them 
to pay them a viſit. They reforted to him from ſeveral parts of the 
Country, and were proud to make alliance and treaties of amity with 
him: ſome even agreed to pay him an annual tribute, for the honour of 
his future countenance and correſpondence, It may be obſerved, that 
Henry the Second gave the Iriſh Chieftains the title of Kings; and 
this ſtile continued to be uſed by his Succeſſors ſo late as eighty years 
afterwards, if not later: the following expreſſions are to be found in a 
letter ſent by Henry III. to one of theſe Iriſh Chieftains. The King 
to King Thomond, greeting.” (Rex, Regi Thomond, ſalutem.} 

Henry the Second, after ſtaying about five months in Ireland, with- 
drew, well ſatisfied with his expedition, and leaving his Subjects in 
poſſeſſion of ſome diſtricts on the eaſtern coaſt, Such was the firſt 
fettlement made by the Engliſh in Ireland, and the firſt origin of the 
preſent dominion of the Engliſh Crown over that Country. 

From the time we mention, till the 36th year of the reign of Edward 
the Third, that is, during a ſpace of an hundred and fifty years, no at- 
tempt was made from England to extend the poſſeſſions that had been 
acquired in Ireland. At the period we mention, the Engliſh Settle- 
ment, that is, that part of it which was governed by the Engliſh Law, 
and recognized the King's authority, was not extended beyond what 
it was in the beginning. It was rather the reverſe; and the Engliſh 
Pale, as it was called, only reached, at the time of King Edward III. 
to a few miles around Dublin ; though an hundred and fifty years, 
as is aboveſaid, had elapſed ſince the firſt ſettlement. 

This ſtraitening of the Engliſh Pale had been owing to two cauſes. 
In the firſt place, the hoſtilities committed by the Settlers againſt the diſ- 
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tricts by which they were ſurrounded, had raiſed an alarm and a con- 
federacy againſt them, which the firit Adventurers did not meet with. 

In the ſecond place, the ſucceſſors to thoſe perſons of Engliſh blood, 
or race, who had obtained lands at ſome diſtance up the Country, had 
gradually renounced their dependance on the primary Settlement, as 
they ceaſed to want its ſupport : which has been the caſe with all Co- 
lonies, whenever they have ceaſed to derive advantage from a con- 
nection with the Mother Country: and they had even in proceſs of 
time adopted the dreſs, the language, and the laws, of the native 
Iriſh, 

Theſe Engliſh families, now transformed into Iriſh inhabitants, 
were moreover particularly jealous to oppoſe the extenſion of the Pal, 
and the farther ſpreading of the Engliſh law. They held their lands by 
Irith tenures, and by the Brebon or Iriſh law; which, in regard to mats 
ters of deſcent, totally differed from the law of England. Now, if the 
Engliſh law had been ſuffered to prevail, they muſt have been diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed, and compelled to give up their lands to other perſons. In order 
to ſecure themſelves ſtill farther, and more completely diſclaim any con- 
nection with the Engliſh law, they had even afſumed Iriſh ſurnames, 
ſuch as Mac-Yoris, Mac- Morice, Mac-Gibbon, &c. 

At the period we have abovementioned, the 26th year of the reign 
of King Edward III. an expedition into Ireland was projected in Eng- 
land. The Leader was Lionel, Duke of Clarence, fecond Son to the 
King. The motive that induced this Prince to undertake the expedi- 
tion, was this. He had married the heirefs to William Bourke, ſur- 
named the Red Earle, the greateſt landholder among thoſe perſons of 
Engliſh blood who had ſettled up the Country, and rendered themſelves 
independent on the Englith Pale and Government. After the death of 
the Red Earle, the next male heirs had clatmed his eſtates, conformably 
to the Iriſh law, and had parcelled them among themſelves; which 
was alſo conformable to the ſame law, Duke Lionel claimed theſe 
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fame lands in right of his Wife, grounding his claim on the Engliſh 
Common law ; and his coming over to Ireland, was in order to expel 
that Tribe, or Sept, or Family, or Clan, who had put themſelves in poſ- 
ſeſſion of them. 

The expedition was, in fact, undertaken againſt the Liiſh law, aud 
all thoſe perſons of Engliſh blood who had adopted it, Duke Lionel 
even uſed fo little policy as openly to avow his hoſtile intentions in 
general, and forbade all perſons of Engliſh race to approach his camp, 
He accordingly met with an univerſal oppoſition out of the limit of 
the Engliſh Pale; and as he had only brought an inconſiderable force 
with him, he was compelled to withdraw. Before he finally left the 
Country, however, he held a Parliament at Kilkenny, while he was 
encamped there; and got that famous Statute to be paſſed which is 
known by the name of the Szatute of Kilkenny. 

This Statute 1s very remarkable: the above account of Duke Lionel's 
expedition has been purpoſely given, in order to have an opportunity 
to lay the principal articles of that Statute before the reader: it ſhews 
that tyrannical laws are an old evil in Ireland. 

It was recited in the preamble, that the Engliſh of the Realm of 
Ireland, before the arrival of Duke Lionel, were become mere Iriſh in 
their language, names, apparel, and manner of living; had rejected the 
Engliſh law, and ſubmitted to thoſe of the Iriſh, with whom they had 
united by marriage- alliance, to the ruin of the general weal. It was 
therefore enacted that marriage, and goſſipred, with the Irifh, ſhould 
be puniſhed as high treaſon, If any Man of Engliſh race ſhall uſe an 
Iriſh name, the Iriſh language and apparel, or ride without ſaddle, &c. 
his tenements ſhall be ſeized. If any one claims the Iriſh or Brebon 
Jaw, he ſhall be adjudged a Traitor. It was made penal for perſons of 
Engliſh race, to allow the Iriſh to creaght or graze upon their lands; 
or to entertain any of their Minſtrels, Rhymers, or News- tellers, &c. 


&c. 
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This Statute of Kilkenny has been greatly praiſed by Sir John Davis, 
and other Writers, on account of its tendency to reform the degenerate 
Engliſh: tliis was the uſual appellation given to thoſe Engliſh who, 
after ſettling up the Country, had adopted the Iriſh laws and cuſtoms, 
The fact is, that it was no more than a peeviſh and revengeful expreſ- 
ſion of the reſentment Duke Lionel felt from the oppoſition he had 
met with, and the loſs of thoſe lands he had come over to claim, The 
Statute was not to have any obedience paid to it, out of the ſmall com- 
paſs of the Engliſh Pale. It was, in reality, a declaration of perpetual 
war againſt thoſe perſons and Chieftains of Engliſh race, who were 
ſettled up and down the country, and had been, more or leſs, neceſſi- 


| tated to adopt the Iriſh cuſtoms and laws.—Thus ended the ſecond 


expedition into Ireland. 
The third expedition was undertaken not long afterwards, by King 


Richard the Second. This Prince landed in Ireland with a very con- 
ſiderable army : but he does not ſeem to have entertained any ſerious. 
deſign ; any deſign, in ſhort, except that of a ſplendid excurſion and 
amuſement. | 

The Iriſh Chieftains ated in regard to Richard in the ſame manner 
as they had done with Henry the Second. Though they were un- 
willing to give up their lands and cattle to foreign adventurers, and to 
adopt laws which they neither underſtood, nor were uſed to, they were 
proud to ſee an Engliſh King among them. As Richard was willing 
to exhibit his greatneſs and. magnificence to them, ſo, they were de- 
ſirous to diſplay their conſequence and their urbanity. They flocked 
to the King's Court from all quarters. No leſs than ſeventy-five inde- 
pendent Iriſh Chiefs the King admitted to his perſon, and entertained 
with great ſplendour. The Earl of Ormond, who ſpoke the Iriſh lan- 
guage, and Henry Caſtil, who had married an Iriſh Lady, officiated as 


Interpreters. Four of the Chieftains, O'. Nia, C'Connor, O'Brien, and 


Mac-Murchad, were ſeated at the King's table, clothed in robes of 
ſtate. 
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ſlate, Some were knighted. They, at firſt, objected to the offer; al- 
jedging that every Iriſh Lord, or King, was knighted, or made a war- 
rior of, when ſeven years of age: but being told that they were now 
to be made ſo, conformably to the practice adopted among all the fa- 
mous Nations of Europe, they ſubmitted to the ceremony with much 
gratitude, | 

It is to be obſerved that all theſe favours were ſhewn only to native 
Iriſh Chieftains. - During thoſe feaſts and entertainments which the 
King continued for ſome time to carry on at Dublin, the degenerate 
Engliſh, great and little, kept at diſtance : none durſt come near 
Dublin or the Court. They were under the terrors of the Kilkenny 
Statute. However, the young King was not come over with a deſign 
to ſhew ſeverity to any perſon, He obſerved, with good-nature, in 
regard to the degenerate, or rebel, Engliſh, that they had poſſibly re- 
ceived but too much provocation; which had driven them to ſeek for 
the alliance of the Iriſh, After ſtaying ſome months, Richard thought 
of putting an end to his magnificent journey; and he departed, with- 
out having increaſed the Engliſh Pale and the ſphere of the Engliſh 
laws, or having maniteſted any intention about it. | 

From the reigu of Richard the Second no expedition was attempted 
from England into Ireland, till the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; in the 
latter years of whoſe reign Ireland was univerſally ſubdued by force, as 
will be mentioned hereafter, 

During this whole period, which contained about two hundred 
vears, a conſtant ſtate of warfare continued to take place between the 
Englith Colony or Pale, and the whole Country beſides; with ſome 
intervals however of intermiſſion, as to actual hoſtilities, 

The Colony were at conſtant war with the native Iriſh, in conſe- 
quence of their colonial laws and proviſions, according to which the 
Iriſh were conſidered as perpetual Outlaws. The Courts of Juſtice 
erefted within the Pale, allowed them no remedy in caſes of treſpaſſes 


committed 
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committed againſt them; nor did they adjudge puniſhment for ſlay ing 
a native Iriſh *, | 

The Colony were in a ſtate of perpetual war with the degenerate 
Engliſh, in conſequence of the Statute of Kilkenny, which, as hath 
been above recited, had made ſuch degeneracy High Treaſon and Death, 

The impotency of this Statute, and in general the impolicy of the 
meaſures purſued by the Directors of the Colony affairs, both in regard 
to the native Iriſh, and the degenerate Engliſh, ſoon became conſpi- 
cuous. An alliance and confederacy took place between theſe, of a 
cloſer nature than formerly. And the conſequence at length was, that 
the Settlement became to be ſo ſtraitened, that thoſe who were poſ- 
ſeſſed of land on the borders, were neceſſitated to buy peace from the 
ſurrounding Chieftains, having agreed to pay them an annual ſtipend, 
which became to be a ſettled tribute, known by the name of Black- 
rent. 

Notwithſtanding its weakneſs, the Engliſh Colony continued how- 
ever to exiſt, —partly becauſe it was well known, that, had an univer- 
ſal combination taken place to effect its final expulſion, it would have 
received ſufficient aſſiſtance from England to make the attempt both 
difficult and dangerous, —and partly, becauſe the Settlement was, in 
itſelf, equal in point of ſtrength to any of the numerous Lords, or 
Chieftains, who domineered over the Iſland. The Colony, in fact, 
continued to defend itſelf by the ſame means which thoſe Chieftains 


When a Man had been killed, and the accuſed party pleaded that the Man was an 
[riſh-man, the caſe was brought to the iſſue whether the Man killed was of Iriſh, or 
Engliſh, race. Sir John Davies has quoted two curious Latin records. By the firſt it 
appears that one Williams, who had killed one Roger, obtained his quietus, on proving 
that this Roger, notwithſtanding the Engliſh name he had aſſumed, belonged to the 
Iriſh Sept, or Tribe, ſurnamed O' Hederiſcals. The other record gives the inſtance of 
one Laurens, who was ſentenced to be hanged, for killing one Ga{fred Doveda!, who was 


proved, on the tryal, to be of Engliſh race. See Davies, p. 111, 112, 
F uſed 
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uſed among themſelves : that is to ſay, by making alliance at ſome 
times with ſome of them, and. at. other times with others ; whether 
they were Iriſh, or degenerate Engliſh : occaſionally ſetting aſide the 
proviſions relative to the Ir;/bry, and forgetting the Statute of Kilkenny, 
as circumſtances made it neceſſary. 

On the other hand, there were reaſons dy the Engliſh Colony did 
not extend their acquiſitions, nor availed themſelves of the advantages 
they might have perhaps poſſeſſed to that effect. | 

In the firſt place, they continued to receive no ofiftanco from Eng- 
land, whoſe Government was either engaged in Continental and Scottiſh 
expeditions, or was diſtracted at home by rebellious inſurrections, and 
civil wars. | i 

In the ſecond place, the Evgliſh Coloniſts 5 in time to quarrel 
among themſelves, in their own diſtrict, In the ſame manner as a di- 
viſion had in former years been effected between Engliſh Subjects, and 
the degenerate Englith, ſo a diviſion now took place in the Colony, 
between Englith Subjects of race or blood, and Engliſh Subjects of 
birth, that is, thoſe who were born in England, and had lately 
emigrated, or rather mmigrated, into Ireland, Their diſſentions went 
even ſo far, that two oppoſite Parliaments were once to be ſeen ſit- 
ting in different places, anathematizing each other, and promulgat- 
ing oppoſite contradictory laws, to be oblerved by Engliſh Subjects in 
Ireland. It may be obſerved that ſome of the Engliſh Subjects of blood 
were poſſeſſed of conſiderable independent diſtricts out of the limit of 
the Pale, which enabled them to oppoſe by main force the Government 
of the Colony, and even ſometimes to attempt to call diſtin Conven- 
tions or Parliaments. The moſt conſiderable among them were the 
Earls of Ormond, and of Deſmond, 

The Inhabitants of Ireland had therefore! in — a "IN, become 
to be divided into four different Clafles : —The Fiſbiy, or native Iriſh ; 
the degenerate Engliſh; the Engliſh Subjects of blood, ſome of them, 


as 
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as hath been above obſerved, poſſeſſed of conſiderable independent 
power ;—and the inn of birth, who were chiefly en by the 
Government. 
In the midſt of the complicate quarreling, and promiſcuous multi- 
plied warfare, that took place between theſe four Clafſes, or their 
Leaders, the Engliſh Colony, or Settlement, continued to exiſt for 
above two hundred years in the ſame narrow extent ; that is, till the 
end of the reign of King Henry the Eigtith. 
At the time of this Prince, the Pale conſiſted of no more than four 
Shires. Though Munſter had been, in former days, nominally divided 
into Counties, the People, as Sir John Davies obſerves, had become ſo 
degenerate, as that no Juſtice of Aſſize durſt execute his Commiſſion 
among them. The ſneering anſwer of Mac- Guire, Chief of Ferma- 
nagh, to the Lord Deputy, who was propoſing to him to accept a She- 
"riff in his diſtrict, has been recorded: Your Sheriff ſhall be welcome 
to me; but let me know the price of his head (his Eric), in order 
« that if my People cut it off, I may fine them accordingly.” 

: John Allen, Iriſh Maſter of the Rolls, was directed by the Govern- 
ment of tl the 8 to inform the King, that his laws were not obeyed 
| twenty miles in compass. It was become a common expreſſion among 
the inhabitants of Ireland, to ſay, that They dwelt by-weft of the Law, 
which dwelt beyond the river of the Barrow (thirty miles of Dublin). 

Henry the Eighth did indeed aſſume the title of King of Ireland, in- 
ſtead of Lord, which was the former ſtile, and had cauſed certain di- 
{tris without tlie Pale, to be! divided into Counties, or Shire ground. 
But this diviſion was no more than nominal. The Black-rent, that 
annual tribute which has been abovementioned, continued during that 
Prince O reign to be exacted from the inhabitants of the borders of the 
Pale, by the ſurround ing Chieftains. The native Iriſh Chiefs even 
then continued to conſider themſelves as being ſo independent, that they 


made * Treaties of peace with the King and his Lieutenant: 
F 2 Treaties 
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Treaties of alliance were more than once made with them, for making 
war on the turbulent Engliſh Lords. One of theſe Chieftains, named 
Mac-Gillapatrick, and Lord of Oſſory, (in the neighbourhood of Wex- 
ford), conceiving himſelf on a certain occaſion to have been aggrieved 
by the Earl of Ormond, then Lord Deputy, ſent a declaration of war 
to Henry VIII. if he did not puniſh him: which declaration the Am- 
baſſador whom the Iriſh Chieftain had made choice of, delivered in 
good J.atin to the King, as he was coming from Chapel. 

As to the degree of obedience paid to the Government by the Lords 
and great Subjects of Engliſh blood, it may be gueſſed not to have been 
very great, from the nature of the covenant entered into by the Earl 


of Deſmond with Henry VIII. in the thirty-ſecond year of the reign 


of that Prince; which was, that he would ſuffer. the law of England 
to be executed in his Country, and would permit the ſubſidies granted 
by Parliament, to be levied on his Tenants and Followers. 5 
Such was the ſtate of Ireland during the reign of King Henry vim. 
and even during the reigus of King Edward the Sixth, of Queen Mary, 
and the firſt part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Vet all Writers, 


among them Sir John Davies, who was Attorney General in Ireland in 


the reign of James the Firſt, agree in ſpeaking of Ireland as having 
rightfully belonged to the Engliſh Crown ever fince the reign of King 
Henry the Second, The Book publiſhed by Sir John Davies concern- 
ing Ireland, contains a continual contradition from the beginning to 
the end. He calls the Kings of England from the reign of Henry the 


Second, 4 Abſolute Monarchs of Ireland, having in right all Royal and 


Imperial Juriſdiction there ;” he brands the native Iriſh with the names 
of perfidious Rebels, wicked and ungrateful Traytors, thro ug hout his Book: 
and all for what? becauſe the Kings of England had conquered their 
Country: and yet his Book is purpoſely written to point out the cauſes 
why they had not conquered it. At the ſame time it muſt be acknow- 


ledged that Sir John Davies was a Man of very great abilities: greatly 


ſuperior 
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ſuperior to the generality of thoſe perſons who are uſually employed in 
the management of public affairs; and notwithſtanding his contra- 
dictory principles and perplexed arguments, his Work contains a deal 
of ſcattered truth and information, 

The only way to form a true idea of Ireland, and of the dominion 
of the Engliſh Crown and Nation there, previous to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and indeed of James the Firſt, is by confidering the Engliſh 
Colony that had been ſettled on that Iſland, in the fame light as the 
Settlements, or Colonies, formed by Europeans in remoter parts of the 
World, It was a Settlement of the ſame nature as thoſe at Senegal, or 
Goree, on the coaſt of Africa; or like Bombay, on the Coaſt and 
Country of the Mahrattas; or Madras, thirty years ago, on the Coaſt 
of the Carnatic; or the Dutch Settlements in the Iſland of Java, and 
at the Cape of Good Hope. But the juſteſt idea that may be acquired of 
the nature of the Engliſh Colony in Ireland, from the times of Henry 
the Second, to thofe of Queen Elizabeth, is by comparing it with the 
Colony at New York, as it would now ſtand, if the late Treaty had not 
taken place, and the Americans, in conjunction with the North-Indians, 
did continue to befet its territory, and oppoſe the extenſion of the 
Engliſh Goverument. The North-Indians, in ſuch caſe, would repre- 
ſent the Iriſhry; and the Americans would be the degenerate Eng- 
liſh, —or ſome of them the Engliſh Subjects of blood, according as 
it might ſuit them to keep ſome intercourſe with the Government of 
the Colony. With this difference, however, that the Iriſhry were the 
more numerous Nation, and continued ta occupy about two third parts 
of the Iſland. 

During four hundred years Ireland continued to exiſt in the ſtate 
which is here deſcribed. Sir John Davies's Work is entitled, 4 Di/- 
covery of the true cauſes why Ireland was never entirely ſubdued and 
brought under obedience of the Crown of England until the beginning of 


bis Majeſties ¶ James I.) happy raigne. Among other cauſes he mentions 
the 
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the inconſiderable forces which were ſent by the Kings of England for 
ſubduing the Country; in which, he is certainly right, But when he 
proceeds farther, and produces as additional cauſes why Ireland was 
not brought under obedience, that the Iriſh laws and cuſtoras were not 
aboliſhed, and thoſe of England eſtabliſhed in their ſtead, he is un- 
doubtedly wrong. | ; 
This method of forcing their laws and cuſtoms upon conquered Na- 
tions, was never adopted but by ſuch Conquerors as aimed at deſtruc- 


tion, and were ſecking pretences for it, The Normans, to mention an 


inſtance which Sir John Davies himſelf has introduced, after their 
invaſion, ſuffered the Common Law of England to ſubſiſt in thoſe caſes 
which did not affect their Government. The reluctance ſhewn by the 
Engliſh Lords againſt having the laws of their Country altered in re- 
gard to a point in which not one of them perhaps was perſonally con- 
cerned, is well known : Nolumus leges Anglia mutare, was their una- 
nimous declaration. It may be added, that the attachment of the 
Iriſh to their laws was grounded upon more ſerious reaſons than mere 


prepoſſeſſion. I hey do not ſeem to have annexed to the right of Pro- 


perty, particularly in regard to land, the ſame ideas as we do. The 
laws of England, eſpecially concerning Deſcent, were perhaps the 


ſtrangeſt laws, and the moſt repugnant to their manner of living, that 


could be propoſed to them: they ſhould not therefore have been at- 
tempted to be forced upon them, eſpecially in a hurry. This 1s a point 
which Writers have not perhaps ſufficiently elucidated. 

Neither were the attempts, to aboliſh the manners and cuſtoms of 
the Iriſh, a very wiſe courſe of meaſures. The moſt abſolute Kings 
have found the introduction of alterations in the bare article of dreſs, 
to be attended with the utmoſt difficulty, even in the precinct of their 
Metropolis, and of fortified Towns : in the open Country, eſpecially at 
diſtance, it has ever proved a moſt dangerous undertaking. 

6 | The 
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The Laws and Statutes paſſed againſt thoſe Engliſh perſons who 
adopted the Triſh cuſtoms and language, and claimed the ſupport of the 
Irith laws, were not more judicious. Being ſettled up the Country, 
and mixed with the Inhabitants, how could they avoid complying with 
the cuſtoms of thoſe Men whoſe countenance and aſſiſtance it behoved 
them to obtain, and obeying thoſe laws and Governments to which, 


imperfect as they might be, they muſt reſort for immediate protection? 
even in the precinct of the Pale, the Iriſh language had a conſtant ten- 
dency to become prevalent ; and ordinances were frequently made for 
reſtraining the uſe of it. Sir John Davies goes ſo far as to regtet 
that the Foreft-laws were not eſtabliſhed in Ireland, becauſe thoſe laws, 
together with their penalties, might perhaps have helped to civilize the 
"Iriſh. Sir John was both a Lawyer, and a Magiſtrate. He talks in a 
very eaſy manner, of maſtering the Iriſh by the ſword, and of breaking 
them by warre, in order to make them capable of obedience and good ſeede : 


but his opinions, upon the whoke, appear too much like the language 
of a Man who is intent upon dictating thoſe Laws with which he is 
acquainted, and extending the ſphere of his buſineſs and profeſſion. 

It may be added, that the Iriſh Chieftains were extremely well diſ- 
poſed, of themſelves, to be governed by the Kings of England. None 
of that fierce ſpirit of reſiſtance and rivalſhip was found among them, 
which was experienced from the Scots, who were a more civilized Na- 
tion. Sir John Davies has taken notice of the remarkable readineſs with 
which they reſorted to thoſe Engliſh Kings (Henry IT. King John, 
and Richard II.) who came over to viſit Ireland. They were proud 
in fact, both to enter into alliance with the King of England, and to 


pay him a tribute or annual preſent, as being a greater Man than them- 


{elves : a notion this, natural enough; and which, to this day, prevails 
throughout the Paſt ; they were beſides particularly pleaſed with hav- 


ing ſome dependence on an Engliſh King, as they ſeem to have conſi- 
dered it as forming a kind of connection, or tie, between them and the 


Nations 
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Nations of Europe, and in ſhort, with the reſt of the World, The 
Kings of England would have ated with more juſtice, more glory, as 
well as more advantage to themſelves, if they had been ſatisfied with 
the quality of Arbitrators between theſe Iriſh Rulers or Chiefs: an office 
to the diſcharging of which a ſmall force would have been competent, 
conſidering the equal manner in which their ſtrength and reſources 
were balanced among themſelves. Better cuſtoms, and laws more fa- 
vourable to the improvement of their Country, ſhould, together with 
proper invitations, have been held out to them; and time truſted to, 
for their accepting them. Inſtead of this, Adventurers were poured 
into Ireland, who, partly by their avidity, and partly by their ignorant 
laws, rendered pacification impoſſible, 

Another fact may be mentioned in this place; which is, that 
Heury VIII. found no difficulty in inducing the independent Iriſh 
Chieftains to acknowledge his Supremacy, and the capacity he aſ- 
ſumed, of Head of the Church; which is a remarkable fact, and ſhews 
that they were not influenced by any violent ſpirit of innate bigotry 
and bloody oppoſition, in regard to religious matters. Some alſo cove- 
nanted with the King to admit Engliſh Judges, or Arbitrators, in their 
diſtricts, provided they ſhould follow the Iriſh laws: which is another 
remarkable circumſtance. Such Arbitrators, or Orderers, were accord- ' 
ingly appointed, and directed to let the Engliſh law aſide, becauſe, it is | f 
{aid in the preamble of the Ordinance, the Iriſh were not yet ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with theſe laws to live in conformity to them. 
(Wa nondum fic ſapiunt Leges et Jura, ut ſecundum ea jam vivere poſ- 
int.) This was wiſe policy, though Sir John Davies but indifferently 
approves of it; and it had been, no doubt, adopted as an expedient to 
induce the Iriſh to acknowledge the King's Supremacy. 

At the ſame time we mention, Henry VIII. aſſumed the title of 
King, inſtead of Lord, of Ireland, which the Kings of England had 


till then uſed. Writers on Iriſh affairs have agreed in ſuppoſing 
| that 
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that the readineſs with which the Iriſh Chiefs acknowledged the King's 
claim to Supremacy, though he had no forces in Ireland by which to 
overawe them, was owing to their being ſo pleaſed and dazzled with 
this new title of King. Sir John Davies hath firſt ſuggeſted this idea; 
which ſubſequent Writers have adopted, as they have done all Sir 
John's other opinions. But it is not likely that the change of a title, 
or ſimple word, in a foreign language which they did not underſtand, 
might very ſeriouſly influence the minds of the Iriſh Chiefs, and affect 
the nature of their Treaties and Covenants with Henry the Eighth : 
beſides, the word Dominus (Lord) is a higher ſounding word in the 
Latin language, than that of Rex (King), which uſed to be beſtowed on 
the Iriſh Chiefs themſelves: the Latin tongue was the language uſed 
in the intercourſe with the generality of the Iriſh Chieftains, as their 
Prieſts were able to underſtand it. h 

The willingneſs of the Iriſh Chiefs to comply with the wiſhes of 
Henry VIII. in the affair of the Supremacy, was owing to another cauſe: 
it was owing to that Ordinance, or Covenant with them, being paſſed, 
that has been above mentioned, by which their native Laws were in fu- 
ture to be reſpected. The Iriſh Chiefs and Tribes had now cauſe to think 
that the King might be ſafely truſted to,—that he was determined 
in future to overrule his Adviſers and his Lawyers, and that thoſe 
national Laws by which Property continued to be inſured among 
them, and thoſe cuſtoms which they had imitated from their Forefathers, 
would no longer be made pretences of, for harraſſing them by unjuſt, 
ignorant, hoſtilities, and breaking Treaties entered into with them. 
Obliging the King, in ſuch circumſtances, in regard to his lately aſ- 
ſumed Supremacy, they conſidered as an advantageous bargain, 

The true reaſon of Henry VIII. for uſing the title of King of Ireland, 
was no other than to fet aſide, at the ſame time, the old title of Lord, 
which the Popes had conferred on the Kings of England, in that Bull 


by which the Sovereignty of the Iſland had been beſtowed upon Henry 
G the 
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the Second, The King undoubtedly judged, that, ſetting aſide a title 
which had been conferred by Papal authority, became a neceſſary mea- 
fure, when he thought proper to renounce that authority both in 
England and Ireland. If the Pope now attempted to take the Sove- 
reignty of Ireland from him, in the ſame manner as it had been for- 
merly conferred, his Holineſs was to be diſappointed : there was no 
longer a Lord; it now was a King. | 

At length, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, an army was ſent which 
thoroughly effected the conquelt of Ireland. The Engliſh Government, 
in effecting that conqueſt, had the beſt plea for juſtifying their con- 
duct, that Conquerors can poſſibly alledge; which was the neceſſity of 
circumſtances, and conſiderations derived from their own defence and 
ſafety. | 

The violent meaſures that had been purſued in the reign of King 
Edward VI. in order to eſtabliſh the Proteſtant religion and liturgy in 
Ireland, had given riſe to a conſiderable degree of diſaffection among 
all perſons of Engliſh race in that Country: the alarm had been ex- 
tended to the Iriſh Tribes; and ſuch a ſpirit of univerſal combination 

and oppoſition to the Engliſh Government, was beginning to take 
place in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, as kad been unknown in former 
periods, 

This diſpoſition of people's minds offered a favourable opportunity 
to Philip II. King of Spain, for promoting his hoſtile deſigns againſt 
England. Partial invaſions of Ireland were attempted by the Spaniſh 
Government ſeveral years before the ſending out of their invincible Ar- 
mada ; and a Spaniſh Colony had even been ſettled from remote times, 
on the South - weſt part of the Iriſh coaſt. Spain, of all foreign Coun- 
tries, is the moſt favourably fituated for an intercourſe with Ireland. 
The Spaniſh coaſt ſtretches ſo far ovt into the Atlantic Ocean, as 
to lie to the Weſtward of moſt of the Iriſh harbours, Weſterly 
wands, that, is, thoſe winds which moſtly prevail in that part of 

the 


the world, are favoyrable winds for coming from Cape Finiſterre to 
Corke, Waterford, &c. The Northern Spaniſh ſhore in fact lies both 
Eaſt and Weſt of the Iriſh coaſt ; and Spain is better ſituated for con- 
ſtant communication with Ireland, than France, or perhaps than any 


Evgliſh harbour within the Britiſh Channel. Had the Spaniſh Armada 


attempted Ireland, they would have made a certain conqueſt of it, 
After the miſcarriage of that Fleet, another might have been ſent, 
which, aſſiſted by the now univerſally diſaffected Inhabitauts, might 
have met with ſucceſs. Nay, an army of ſeveral thouſand Spaniards 
were actually ſent, attended by a Pope's Nuntio, who got poſſeſſion of 
Kiuſale. And England thus found herſelf in danger of being beſet, on 
Eaſt and Weſt, by the power of Spain, ſo formidable in thoſe days, 
and of lying in the middle between the land forces of the Spaniards, 
then centered in the Netherlands, and their naval ſtrength and arma- 
ments, ſtationed in the harbours of Ireland. Theſe conſiderations de- 
termined the Engliſh Government to make uncommon efforts to ſecure 
the poſſeſſion of Ireland. Very conſiderable ſubſidies were voted by 
Parliament for that purpoſe; and an army of twenty thouſand men, 
completely well provided, was ſent, which, aſſiſted by the advantages 
and footing already poſſeſſed by the Government in the Country, and 
by other favourable circumſtances, effected a thorough reduction of all 
the different Lords and Chiefs who till then had ruled in the Ifland, 
However, Queen Elizabeth did not live to ſee the conqueſt of Ire- 


land brought to a thorough concluſion : for, the final capitulation with | 


the great Chieftain O'Neal, was not ſigned till a few days after her 
death. | 

James the Firſt is, therefore, to be named as the firſt Engliſh Sove- 
reign who poſſeſſed the dominion of Ireland. 

At this era, all violent oppoſition to the Government, was put 
an end to. The ſpirit of Iriſh reſiſtance was braied, to uſe the ex- 
preſſions of Sir John Davies, as it were in a mortar, with the Sword, 
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Famine, and Peſtilence, altogether. The Law now penetrated into every 


remote corner of the Iſland.— Juſtice, the ſword having firſt cleared 
the way, took the whole Country in her progreſs, in the ſame man- 


ner as the Virgo moves in the Zodiack preceded by Leo, as Sir John 
claſſically and elegantly expreſſes it; and the Judges were now enabled 
to proceed round the whole Kingdom, like Plancts in their extenſive 
Orbits; whereas their Circuits had till then bcen confined to the {mall 
precinct of the Pale, like the narrow circle which the Cynoſura de- 
ſcribes about the Pole. 

At the fame time that the power of the Judges aud of the Engliſh 
Government was thus extenſively fixed, the /eud Iriſh laws and cuſtoms 
were aboliſhed, and the Evgliſh laws eſtabliſhed in all caſes without 
exception, through the whole Iſland, Lawyers had then buſineſs 
enough; and even more than enough. The Harveſt was great, to uſe 
once more the expreſſions of Sir John Davies, but the Labourers few; 
(Magna meſſis, ſed Operarii pauci) and the number of the Judges was 
increaſed in every Bench *.“ 

As a further ſtep for the ſettling of Ireland, numerous Colonies were 
ſent from Great Britain to occupy the lands which had been taken from 
thoſe Tribes and Chieftains who had been more particularly engaged 
in the war that had been lately terminated. King James gave uncom- 
mon attention to the framing of the Ordinances that were made for 
the proper ſettling of theſe Colonies ; and all Writers have agreed in 
praiſing the judicious meaſures that were adopted, and in conſidering 


the zeal and ſucceſs of the King in that reſpect, as the molt laudable 


part of his reign. 


* The power ct the Law and of the Judges, did not become, however, quite ſo com- 
pi<tely eftablithed in Ircland, at the beginning of the reign of James the Firſt, as Sir 
John Davies deſcribes it. Several inſurrections took place in this reign, that were raifed 
by Irith Chieftains : though they were quelled without any great difficulty, as their 


power and reſources had becn ſo broken by the late war, 


The 
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The power of the Engliſh Government and Crown being now uni- 
verſally and indiſputably eſtabliſhed, there was a probability that the 
eumities of former parties would be in time forgotten, that thoſe Inha- 
bitants who had been compelled to adopt the Engliſh laws, would 
gradually perceive their advantages, and that a laſting peace might 


prevail in Ireland, But events had unfortunately taken place within 


the laſt fifty or ſixty years, that were ſoon to diſturb this peace, and 
give riſe to animoſities and conteſts as obſtinate and bloody as thoſe 
that had been lately terminated. It is here meant to ſpeak of the reli- 
gious diſſentions, cauſed by the introduction of the Reformation into 


Irelaud. 


The firſt attempt to introduce the 4 into Ireland, was in 


the reign of King Edward the Sixth. Henry VIII. being ſatisfied to 
have his ſupremacy acknowledged, and the authority of the Pope re- 
nounced, did not take any meafure to enforce a farther change in the 
opinions of his Subjects in Ireland. But, in the reign of Edward the 


Sixth, orders were ſent for uſing the Engliſh liturgy in all the Churches 


of the Colony, that is, of thoſe diſtricts wherein the authority of the 
Engliſh Government was acknowledged. Directions were alſo given 
for removing, ſelling, or deſtroying, the ornaments, and the inſtru- 
ments of popiſh ſuperſtition : and the Soldiers who compoſed the gar- 
riſons ſtationed in Ireland, were employed for effectiug thele removals 
and deſtructions, which they performed with their uſual zeal and ala- 
crity in executing commands of this kind. In the mean time, Sir 
Anthony St. Leger, the Lord Deputy, was recalled, on account of his 
not being ſufficiently aſſiduous in promoting the work of the Refor- 


mation. 


In the reign of Queen Mary, the tables were reverſed. The Latin 


liturgy was reinſtated in the Churches, aud their ornaments were re- 


ſtored. Proteſtants were, neverthelcſs, allowed to live ſufficiently un- 
moleſted ; 
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moleſted : they were not numerous enough in Ireland, to make perſe- 
cution a profitable bufineſs. 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a freſh change took place; and the 


Churches were again denuded of their ornaments, 

James the Firſt purſued the ſame bufineſs of Reformation: but 38 
the King's power in Ircland was now fo far increaſed beyond what it 
had formerly been, ſo the meafures for altering the religion of the 
Country were attended with more important effects. The directions 
concerning the Reformation, ſent by the preceding Sovereigns, had 
only been enforced in the diſtricts and Churches within the Pale: the 


orders ſent by the Council of James the Firſt now extended to the 


whole Iſland. 
The principal meaſures that were adopted at the time of that Prince, 


for raifing the Proteſtant, on the ruinsof the Catholic, Religion, in Ire- 


F 


land, were the following : 


In the firſt place, the Colony that was ſent from Great Britain, to 
ſettle on thoſe lands which had been ſeized by the Crown, as hath 


been above mentioned, was formed of Proteſtants; and a great many of 
them Preſbyterians : a ſmall Colony, formed on the ſame principle, had 
alſo been ſent in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to ſettle on the lands 
that were taken from the Earl of Deſmond, a rebellious great Lord and 
Subject of blood, when he was ſubdued' and attainted with one hun- 
dred and forty of his adherents, ſome years before the great war 
againſt the native Iriſh. The Proteſtant party by that means acquired 
that kind of ſtrength, and weight, which reſults from conſiderable num- 
bers. For, it is to be obſerved that there were ſcarcely any Proteſtants 
among the old Engliſh inhabitants of Ireland, and they were ſtill fewer 
among the native Iriſh: the Reformation had made no progreſs what- 
ever 1n Ireland, 


In the ſecond place, the majority, in the Iriſh Parliament, was al- 


lotted to the Proteſtant party, through the manner in which the Par- 
6 liament 
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liament was now compoſed, and in which the right of election was 
conferred on new erected Counties and Corporations. 

There had been no Parliament held in Ireland for twenty-ſeven 
years before the time we are ſpeaking of, which was the eighth year 
of the reign of King James the Firſt. The Proteſtants were ſo few in 


Ireland, in Queen Elizabeth's time, that the Government of the Colony 
could not venture. upon calling a Parliament: there was too little 


certainty of getting a majority on the Proteſtant. ſide, even with the 
power poſſeſſed by the Crown of erecting new Counties and Corpora- 
tions: this had been the cauſe of the long intermiſſion of Parliaments 
that has been above mentioned. The. Gqguncil of James the Firſt, in 
the eighth year of his reign, had a more advantageous ſcope, now that 
the Iſland was univerſally ſubdued, and a numerous Colony of the 


Proteſtant Religion had been introduced, that was ſettled upon exten- 


ſive tracts of land. New Boroughs were erected in thoſe quarters oe- 
cupied by the new Settlers, Even then the Government found them- 
ſelves, at firſt, miſtaken in their reckouing, through the. remarkable 


ardour with which the oppoſite, or Catholic, party exerted themſelves, 


eſpecially in the elections for Counties: elections were loſt where there 
was thought to be little danger of it; and even Privy-counſellors ex- 
cluded. The difappointment was made up by ſpeedily erecting freſh 
Corporations, or Boroughs, and conferring upon them the right of 
electing Members. Hence the complaints made afterwards by the Ca- 
tholic party, that ſeveral new Corporations. which had fent Members, 
had been erected, in order to the ſending of precepts to them for elec- 


tions, after the firſt iſſuing of the Writs for calling the Parliament, 


By this exertion of all their reſources, the Iriſh; Government obtained 
a majority. in the Lower Houſe. On the firſt day of meeting, the 
Members of the Catholic party were found to be 1013; and thoſe-in the 
Proteſtant intereſt were 125. The Catholic party being both greatly. 
ſurpriſed and diſappointed at finding themſelves the minor number, at 
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ſirſt refuſed to recognize thoſe new Brethren that had been ſent them 


by the new erected Corporations: a ſcuffle even took place in the 


chatring of a Speaker: each party putting forth a different perſon. 
But as the place of the meeting was in the Caſtle, as they were ſur- 
rounded by a Proteſtant garriſon, and all attendants had been diſmiſſed, 
as well as ſwords left at the gate, the Catholic party were fain to ſub- 
mit. In the Houſe of Lords, there were four Earls, five Viſcounts, 
and fixteen Barons; in all twenty-five: to them were added twenty- 
five Proteſtant Biſhops and Archbiſhops. 

In order to complete the ſame courſe of meaſures, the penal Statutes 
that had been paſſed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, were put in 
force. By virtue of theſe Statutes, no Man who refuſed to take the 
oath of Supremacy, could be inveſted with an Office in a Corporation, 
or be a Juſtice of the peace, or a Magiſtrate: he was not to be a Privy. 
counſelor, nor to be preferred to any Poſt in the Government: if a 
Lawyer, he was not to be admitted to -plead at the bar, or to fill the 
office of Judge. All the higher dignities of the Church, together with 
Church livings, and Church emoluments, were moreover allotted to 
the Proteſtant Clergy, as a reward for their orthodoxy. A weekly fine 
was alſo to be luid upon way perſon mou ſhould neglect to attend the 
Church ſervice, | 

By all the above ordinances and meaſures, the Proteſtant became 
eſtabliſhed, to the complete excluſion of the Catholic Religion. And 
at that period aroſe thoſe formidable party diſtinctions of Catholics, 
and Proteſtants, into which the Inhabitants of Ireland have ſince been 
divided, | | 
- The Proteſtant party was, on the one hand, formed 1 by thoſe Colo- 
nies that had, of late years, been ſettled in Ireland. They had on their 
fide the ſtrength of the Colonial Government, which was formed only 
of themſelves; and the majority in the Parliament of the Iſland. 
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On the other hand, the Catholic party was formed of the whole 
maſs of the Inhabitants of Ireland, previouſly to the ſettling of the 
above Colonies: for, as hath been already obſerved, there were no Pro- 


teſtants in Ireland before that time: this will, very likely, induce the 


reader to think that it was not very wile to try to render the Proteſtant 
Religion univerſally dominant, in a Country ſo circumſtanced, 

At the period we are ſpeaking of, the old diſtinctions of native Iriſh, 
degenerate Engliſh, Engliſh of Blood, and Engliſh of the Pale, were 
forgotten, and loſt in the general denomination of Catholics. An 
union was now formed between the Iriſh Chieftains and Tribes, who, 
after loſing their lands and their laws, were now to loſe their religion, 
and the whole of the old Engliſh Colony, whoſe Lords and Men of in- 
fluence were now to loſe their conſequence, whoſe Lawyers and Prieſts 
were thrown out of employment, while the numerous Commonalty 
had their Churches taken from them, and were inſulted by penalties 
for not conforming to the religious rites of their Opponents. All were 
now united together under the common banner of the Catholic Faith, 
and turned their eyes towards the Proteſtant party as a common ag- 
greſſor and enemy. | | 

The reſources of the Proteſtant party, for maintaining their ground, 
in the midſt of ſo formidable a confederacy, could not be in their num- 
ber; for, though conſiderable in itſelf, it bore no kind of proportion to 
thoſe” of their Catholic Opponents. And the advantage they poſſeſſed 
of forming the Colonial Government, and of having a majority in the 
Parliament, was only a ſtrength of an artificiat kind, which, without 
farther ſupport, could not ſubſiſt long. Their real effectual reſources 
were to be in their moderation, and in the ſupport of the Engliſh Go- 
vernment, Of moderation, it appears from what has been above re- 
cited, that they had but little, Nay, they had none; for, when 
they found that the Engliſh Council of James the Fuſt was beginning 
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to uſe for their ſake a wiſdom and caution which they did not theme 
ſelves poſſeſs, they proffered addrefles againſt the © grievous ſin of 
« granting toleration to ſuperſtition and idolatry, and.,of being acceſ- 
e ſory to the abominations of Popery.” On the arrival of Lord Falk- 
land, who had been ſent as Lord Deputy, with general directions, it 
was thought, to purſue gentle meaſures, Archbiſhop Uſher, in his firſt 
ſermon before him, took for his text the words, He beareth not the ſword 
in Vain. | | 

The final reſource of the Proteſtant Reformers was in the ultimate 
ſupport of the Engliſh Government: and, ſince it had been able to con- 
quer the Iſland, it was natural to ſuppoſe that, by ſeriouſly exerting 
again its force, it might be able to preferve the conqueſt. But ſhould 
that Government happen to be weakened in its ſeat by domeſtic diſſen- 
ſions, ſhould its preſſure and weight be at any time leſſened, that fire 
which was kept ſmothered, muſt no doubt burſt out; and terrible muſt 
be the exploſion, 

In the night of the 22d of October 16405 the Iriſh civil war began. 
Violent meaſures of the kind we are here ſpeaking of, ſhould never be 
attempted to be juſtified in writing: I ſhall therefore leave the ſudden 
inſurrection that broke out, in Ireland, in the ſeventeenth year of the 
reign of Charles the Firſt, under the whole load of odium and male- 
ditions which Writers have beſtowed uporr it. 

The native Iriſh had begun the inſurrection; z and they were joined 
ſoon after by the old Engliſh Colony, the Lords, and the inhabitants of 
the Pale: the junction of theſe had been at firſt poſt poned by the miſo 
carriage of the attempt upon Dublin. The. Catholic party in Ireland 
were in reality ſtretching a hand to Charles the Firſt, But this Prince 
was not able to ſee this. While under the preſſure of the war waged 
againſt him by the Engliſh! Parliament, and by his. Scottiſh Subjects, 
he continued for years to conſider the Itiſh and their Confederates, 
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as his enemies, and to give directions accordingly, When he had 
thoughts, at length, of employing their aſſiſtance, in the year 1645, it 
was become too late. 

The Iriſh Inſurgents had on the firſt onſet, as hath been above men- 
tioned, failed of ſeizing the City and Caſtle of Dublin, Armies of 
Scots had croſſed the Straits between their Country, and the North 
coaſt of Ireland. Both the Loyaliſts, and the Parliamentarian party 
in the Iſland, continued for a long time to unite againſt them and their 
Confederates. Aſſiſtance was ſent by the Engliſh Parliament, as ſoon 
as they were able to ſpare it. Cromwell, with his Generals, in time 
followed; and an army of above thirty thouſand foot, and fifteen 
thouſand horſe, was either tranſported or formed in Ireland, by which 
an end was put to the war in the year 1652, and Ireland conquered a 
ſecond time. 

New Colonies were tranſported into Ireland to occupy the lands that 
were either taken from the Catholic inſurgents, or had become vacant 
by the deſtructive effect of the war, and the calamities that attended it. 
Sir William Petty mentions it as the moſt moderate calculation, that 
one third of the Inhabitants of Ireland had periſhed by the ſword, fa- 
mine, or the plague. Certain Writers have gone ſo far as to aſſert that 
only one eighth of the native Iriſh were left at the concluſion of the 
eleven years war that was terminated in the year 1652. This account 
muſt be exaggerated. However, all thoſe native Iriſh who were exiſt- 
ing, in different parts of the Iſland, at the time of the ſettlement made 
by Cromwell, were commanded to retire into the Province, or Diviſion, 
of Connaught; which lies on the Weſtern coaſt ; and had become de- 
folate, and almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants. They were obliged to give 


up their lands and titles to the Conquerors; and thoſe aſſigned to each of 


them, were proportioned to the extent of thoſe he ſurrendered. A cer- 
tain day was alſo fixed for them to retire, upon the penalty of death. 
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The whole meaſure was an event of much the ſame kind as the ex- 
pulſion of the Moors out of Spain, With this difference, however, 
that the Nation of the Moors had, about eight centuries before, been 
invaders of Spain, and were now driven out of it to a remote Country; 
whereas, the native Iriſh had been, time immemorial, in poſſeſſion of 
their Iſland, and had now about one fifth part of it allotted to them, 

At the period we are ſpeaking of, the intereſt and power of the Old 
native Iriſh, as a diſtin claſs of Inhabitants, was entirely broken; 
their numbers being from that time greatly exceeded by thoſe of the 
Old and New Inhabitants of Britiſh race. They have continued to have 
conſequence, as a diſtin Claſs, by their alliance with the Britiſh Ca- 
tholics, and their continuing to form a conſiderable part of the Catholic 
party. | ; | 

Sir William Petty reckons, that, before the year 1642, the numbers 
of the Catholic party, in Ireland, was equal to about fix times the num- 
ber of the Proteſtants ; and that, at the time of the Reſtoration, it was 
about four times *, | 

After the Revolution of the year 1689, another civil war took place 
in Ireland. It is not quite improbable that the remarkable willingneſs 
of James the Second, to. withdraw from England, was owing to a ſet- 
tled deſign he entertained, of trying his fortune in that Iſland. The 
ſtep taken by Charles the Firſt, of truſting himſelf, in his diſtreſs, to 
an army of Scottiſh. Preſbyterians, inſtead of applying to. the Iriſh, 


The injunction laid on the Old native Iriſh, to keep within the limits aſſigned to 
them, continued to be very ſtrictly enforced till the Reſtoration ; that is, during eight 
years. At that period, ſome among them. got-their lands back, in refunding their ex- 
pences to thoſe Adventurers who were in poſſeſſion of them: and a free intereourſe was. 
re-eſtabliſhed between them and the reſt of the Iſland, Still, the Province of Connaught 
may be conſidered as continuing to form, at this day, their main Habitation or Settle- 
ment. | 
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while it was yet time, had very poſſibly continued to be looked upon 
in his family, as one of the worſt faults he had committed. 

In the beginning of March 168g, that is, about two months after he 
had left England, James the Second failed from Breſt with ſeventeen . 
ſhips of war; and landed at Kinſale, on the twelfth. 

He found the legal Government of the Country on his fide. By. 
altering the Charters of the Corporations, in the beginning of his 
reign, a majority had been procured in the Parliament to the Catholic 
party. The Earl of Tyrconnel, who was Lord Deputy, had already 
taken arms in his favour; aud met him. at Cork, where he delivered 
up his authority to him. 

James the Second ſoon found himſelf at the head of forty thouſand 
Soldiers; and with theſe forces he marched, firſt to Dublin, then to 
the North of the Iſland, where the ſtrength of the Proteſtant intereſt 
lay. On receiving the news of the Revolution in Englaud, the Iriſn 
Proteſtants had proclaimed William and Mary. They were afterwards - 
aſſiſted by an army from England, which failed from Cheſter, under 
the command of Duke Schomberg ; and King William followed, about 
eight months after (in June 1690) with conſiderable reinforcements. 

James the Second was defeated on the banks of the Boyne. He ſoon , 
after withdrew in a frigate-belonging to the King of France, reigning 
Ireland to his Competitor, after a ſtay of about ſixteen. months ſince his 
landing at Kinſale. Confidering the almoſt ſure proſpect of ſucceſs he 
had during the firſt fix months, his miſcarriage muſt have been in great 
part owing to his want of abilities: but it may be added, that, had he 
poſſeſſed abilities and judgement, he. never would have had in his life 
any occaſion to command an army in Ireland. 

The war was continued about a twelvemonth longer, between the 
Generals whom King William had left: to ſupply his place, and the 
French and Iriſh. forces. At length, the taking of Limerick put an end 


to the war. The celebrated Capitulation, otherwiſe called the Articles 
| of 
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of Limerick, was ſigned on the third of October 1691. This capitu- 
lation was to form the law by which the rights left to Roman Catho- 
lies, in Ireland, were in future to be decided, and the Charter by which 
thoſe rights were to be limited, and at the ſame time, ſecurely eſta- 
bliſhed. 

The principal Articles were, That the Roman Catholics ſhould exer- 
ciſe their religion, in the ſame manner as they did in the reign of 
Charles the Second: that they ſhould enjoy the common privileges of 
Subjects, being bound to take the oath of allegiance to the King, 
when required : and that they ſhould have.a right to have arms about 
their perſons, or in their houſes, like other Subjects. 

Theſe Articles, or Conditions, of Limerick, continued to be obſerved 
in King William's reign; and this Prince conſtantly reſiſted the endea- 
vours of the prevailing party in Ireland, for having them repealed, In- 
deed, the fixed inclination of that Prince for religious toleration, does 
honour to his memory, and forms the greateſt part of his character as 
a King. He received his reward for it, too. The general opinion 
which people entertained of his diſpoſitions, enabled him as effectually 
perhaps as any other circumſtance, to go ſafely through his reign, and 
to ſurmount the difficulties -with which he was ſurrounded. Owing 
to his avowed tolerant intentions, no religious party was driven to deſ- 
peration and extremities; and amidſt the reciprocal aggreſſions of the 
different Sects upon each other, ſuffering Individuals continued to 
look up to him as to a Protector, or at leaſt a perſon who wiſhed to 
be ſo. 

When the Commiſſioners from Scotland tendered the Coronation 
oath to King William, for that Kingdom, he ſtopped them, as they 
were reading that Article in which the rooting out of Heretics, was men- 
tioned, He declared he did not mean to bind himſelf by it, to perſe- 
cute any. perion for his religious opinions; and delired the Aſſembly 
preſent, to mark his declaration, and be witnelles to it. This was 
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Acting with ſpirit, conſidering that he had in a manner but juſt received 
his Crown; and with great judgement. 


The juſt line of conduct, in regard to Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
we have above mentioned, ceaſed to be purſued in the reign of Queen 
Anne. Several Acts of the Iriſh Parliament were paſſed by which the 
Conditions of Limerick were gradually violated. And at length the 
famous Laws of Diſcovery were enacted, by which the triumph of the 
Proteſtant over the Catholic party was finally completed, after an 
hundred and ten years ſtruggle. 

By theſe Laws, the Roman. Catholics were ablalnely diſarmed. 
They could not purchaſe land. If one Son did abjure the Catholic re- 
ligion, he inherited the whole eſtate, though he was the youngeſt. 
If he made ſuch abjuration, and turned Diſcoverer, during the lifetime 
of his Father, he took poſſeſſion of the eſtate; his Father remaining a 
penſioner to him. If a Catholic had a. horſe in his poſſeſſion, worth 
fifty, or an hundred pounds, or more, a Proteſtant might take the ſame 


from him, upon paying him down five pounds. If the rent paid by 


any Catholic was lefs than two thirds of the full improved value, who- 
ever diſcovered, or turned Informer, took the benefit of the leale, &c. &c. 

Three different periods may be diſtinguiſhed in the Hiſtory of Ire- 
land. The firſt comprehends the time that elapſed from the firſt in- 
troduction of the Engliſh into Ireland, in the reign of Henry the Se- 
cond, to the reign of King James the Firſt; when the authority of the 
Engliſh, Government was generally eſtabliſhed. The ſecond period 
reaches to the reign of King William: during this period the Proteſ- 
tant and Catholic parties were formed, and alternately triumphed over 
one another, till the Catholic party was overcome. . 

From the æra we mention, the affairs of Ireland have taken rather an 
unexpected turn, and different from what one might have thought. 
The animoſities of former parties have ſeemed to be forgotten. The 
ſtruggles between Catholics and Proteſtants. have been ſuſpended, or 
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at leaſt have made little noiſe in the World. Queſtions of politig 
have engrofled the public attention ; and the reſcuing of themſelves, as 
a Nation, from a dependency on England, has become the object of the 
zeal and univerſal purſuit of the Inhabitants of Ireland. 

Complaints againſt the interference of the Engliſh Legiſlature, had 
been made by Individuals, in ſufficiently early times, in Ireland; par- 
ticularly during the fitting of the Long Parliament in the reign of 
Charles the Firſt : but theſe complaints had not been generally inſiſted 
upon. 

In the reign of Charles II. the Act prohibiting the cultivation of 
Tobacco in Ireland, and the Navigation Act, in which Ireland is ex, 
prefily named, were paſſed. Theſe Acts, or at leaſt their conſtitutional 
and political tendency, did not yet cauſe any great diſcontent in Ireland. 

In the reign of King William ſeveral Acts were paſſed, by the Eng- 
Iiſh Parliament, in which Ireland was bound, One was intitled An 
Adt for the relief of the Proteſiant Iriſh Clergy: it repealed the Act 
paſſed by the Iriſh Parliament, in the reign of Charles the Second, for 
diſabling ſpiritual perſons from holding benefices in England, and Ireland, at 
the ſame time: it was meant to enable thoſe perſons of the Iriſh Clergy, 
who were driven out of their Country by the war in 1689, to receive 
benefices in Englaud. Another Engliſh Act prohibited all trade with 
France, both from England and Ireland. Another declared all the 
Acts of the Parliament held at Dublin by James the Second, to be void, 
without the preſent Iriſh Legiſlature being conſulted, And a fourth 
Engliſh Act was, for abrogating the Oath of Supremacy in Ireland, and ap- 
pointing other Oaths. All theſe Acts did not excite yet any conſiderable 
ſenſe of public diſſatisfaction in Ireland: no complaints were made 
againſt them in the Iriſh Parliaments that met in the years 1692, and 
1695. 

In the following years, however, the political tendency of the above 


mentioned Engliſh Acts, and the national dependence on England 
which 
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which they ſeemed to evince, happened to engage very ſcriouſly the 
public attention in Ireland. This attention, as well as the general 


diſſatisfaction, gradually increaſed. And at length, in the year 1698, 
the famous Pamphlet written by Mr. Molyneux, was publiſhed, which 


is entitled, The Caſe of Ireland being bound by As of Parliament in Eng- 


land, flated. This Pamphlet, together with the high degree of notice 
that was taken of it by the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, may be con- 
ſidered as having been the public opening of the controverfy, and the 
political contention, between England and Ireland, ſince the beginning 
of this Century. | 

It is to be obſerved that there was, - beſides Mr, Mora! O publica- 
tion, another fact of a ſerious nature, though not very generally know:r 
at firſt to the Public, which cauſed the interference of the Engliſh 
Houſe of Commons. The Iriſh Parliament, diſſatisfied with the above 
recited Acts that had been. pafſed in England fince the beginning of 
the King's reign, had tranſmitted to the King in Council, for his Ma- 
jeſty's Aſſent, the Heads of a Bill, which, under colour of giving a 
farther ſanction to thoſe Acts, was meant as a kind of precedent, or 
declaration, for excluding afterwards the authority of the Engliſh Par- 
lament out of Ireland. The opportunity of the appearance of Mr. 
Molyneux's publication was taken; a Committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons was appointed on the 21ſt of May 1698, to enquire into the 
Book; and, upon the report of the Committee, the Houſe unani- 
« mouſly reſolved, 

June 22, That the ſaid Book was of a dangerous conſequence to 
the Crown and People of England, by denying the authority of the 
* King and Parliament of England to bind the Kingdom and People 
« of Ireland, and the ſubordination that Ireland has, and ought to have, 
« upon England, as being united and annexed to the Imperial Crown 
of this Realm. And that, occaſion and encouragement to forming 


the 3 poſitions contained in the ſaid Book, had been given 
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« by a Bill entitled An AF for the beiter Security of his Majeſty's: per 
yon and Government, tranſmitted under the Great Seal. of Ireland ;. 
whereby an Act of Parliament made in England was pretended to 


be re- enacted, alterations therein made, and divers things enacted alſo. 
« pretending to oblige the Courts of Juſtice, and Great Seal, of England, 
by the authority of an Iriſh Parliament.” 

The Houſe then, in a Body, preſented an Addreſs to the king, im 
which they enlarged both on the Book and zts pernicious afſertions, and. 
on the dangerous tendency of the proceedings of the Iriſh Parliament. 
They concluded with © aſſuring his Majeſty of their ready concurrence. 
and aſſiſtance, in a parliamentary way, to preſerve and maintain the 
dependence and ſubordination of Ireland to the imperial Crown of, 
« this Realm.“ The anſwer of his Majeſty to this addreſs, was, That 
be would take care, that, what was complained of, might be prgvented 
and redrefled as the Commons defired.” | 

Thus was the political war between the two Countries 8 
in, —and the gauntlet thrown by one Party, bravely taken up by tlie 
other. | | 
- In the year 1719, another bc 1 caſe of controverſy oc- 
curred. It was tho Engliſh Houſe of Lords, who interfered this time. 
A cauſe relative to an eſtate was tried before the Court of Exchequer 
in Ireland, who gave a decree in favour of Maurice Anneſly againſt 
Heſter Sherlock. The Houſe of Lords, in Ireland, was appealed to: 

they reverſcd the decree; and Heſter Sherlock was put in poſſeſſion of 
the eſtate. Maurice Avneſly applied to the Houſe of Lords in Eng- 
land, for relief: the Houſe, proceeding upon the principle that 
the Peers of Iteland poſſeſſed no power of Juriſdiction, confirmed the 
decree; aud an Order was ſent to the Barons of the Exchequer in Ire- 
laud, to cauſe the poſſeſſion of the eſtate to be reſtored to Maurice An- 
neſly; which Order they were able, after ſome time, to effect. Heſter 
Sherlock e the Houſe of Peers in Ireland: they ordered the 
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th ree Barons of the Exchequer, Jeffrey Gilbert, Jabn Pocklington, and 
Sir John St. Leger, into cuſtody ; and ſent a repreſentation of the caſe 


to the King. This repreſentation was laid before the Engliſh Houfe of 


Peers: who, after addreſſing the King, to defire that he would be 
pleaſed to confer ſome marks of his Royal favour on the Barons of the 
Exchequer, framed a Bill, of which the following is an abſtract. 

© Whereas Attempts have been lately made to ſhake off the ſubjec- 
© tion of Ireland, unto the Imperial Crown of this Realm: And wheres 
as the Houſe of Lords in Ireland have of late aſſumed, againſt law, 
a power to examine aud amend the Judgements of the Courts of Juſ- 
* tice iu Ireland: Therefore, be it enacted, that the ſaid Kingdom of 
0 Ireland i is ſubordinate unto, and dependent upon, tlie Imperial Crown 
of Great Britain; and that the King's Majeſty, by and wich the con- 
« ſent of the Lords and Commons of Great Britain, has full power and 
authority to make Laws and Statutes to bind the People and the 
a Kingdom of Ireland. And be it farther enacted, That the Houſe of 
Lords of Ireland have not any JoriſdiQion, to judge of, afficen, or 
0 reverſe, any Judgement or Decree given in any Court within the ſaid 


c Kingdom. '—The Bill having met with the concurrence of the Com- 


mons, and received the King's aſſent, became an Act of Parliament; fo 
that the claim laid by the Britiſh Houſe of Peers, to Juriſdistion over 


the Kingdom of Ireland, was, in caſe of future oppoſition, to to By backed 


7 


by the whole ſtrength of Great Britain, 
In the years 1751 and 1753 another remarkable conteſt took 


place. The difference was this t time l the Crown. The ſubject 
was an unappropriated ſum of money, remaining in the Iriſh Trealury, 


after the expences of Government, v werg paid. Whoſe property was 


that money? who was ti to dipole ef it—the Crown, or the liſh Parlia- 


mt 50. 


ment? That was the queſtion. 
The Crown looked upon the money as being its property: and as 
it was not then wanted, it being time of peace, the Duke of Dorſet, 
I 2 then 
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then Lord Lieutenant, acquainted the Houſe of Commons, that he 
was commanded by his Majeſty to inform them, that his Majeſty 
would conſent that the money remaining in the Treaſury ſhould be 
applied to the diſcharge of their national debt, The Houſe paſſed a 
Bill accordingly ; but avoided ſaying any thing about the King's pre- 
vious declaration, The Bill was tranſmitted to England, and was re- 
turned, that 1s, aſſented to, with the additional mention, however, of 
the King's preparatory leave and conſent : the addition was ſubmitted 
to, this time, and the Bill accepted in the Iriſh Parliament. 

The queſtion continued nevertheleſs to be warmly diſcuſſed among 
Politicians, . till the following Seſſion, that is, during two years: it 
was called the queſtion about the previous conſent : it was in reality 
about the property of the money remaining as a ſurplus, in the Trea- 
fury. When the Parliament again met, in the year 1753, the Lord 
Lieutenant made the ſame Declaration he had made two years before. 
The Commons, in appropriating t the new ſurplus money, again avoided 
taking any notice of the King's previous licence: the mention of it 
was, as formerly, added by the Engliſh Privy Council. The Iriſh 
Commons this time rejected the Bill. The Crown then exerted its 
right, or claim, to the property of the money: and the King, by his 
letter, took it out of the Iciſh Treaſury. The queſtion was, however, 
of more importance to the Crown, than one might perhaps at firlt 
think. If the Iriſh Parliament had poſſeſſed a right, of themſelves, to 
appropriate the overplus of money in the Treaſury, the right to diſpoſe 
of the whole muſt have been allowed of courſe, and the hereditary re- 
venue would thereby have been rendered precarious. 

We have recited the woes and oppre ſſions of the Irih Nation; we 
are now. to relate their conqueſts and their viftonies. | 

But before giving an account of the remarkable alteration in politics, 
that has, of late years, taken place in Ireland, it may not be amiſs to 
mention the reaſons of the long acquieſcence of the Iriſh Legiſlature 
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in the Supremacy aſſerted by the Engliſh Parliament: for, it is to be 
obſerved that even the declarations of the Parliameut of England, of 
Great Britain, we have juſt recited, were ſubmitted to by the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, Thoſe ſteps they had taken, which had drawn theſe 
deglarations, were no more than mere attempts to alter their political 
fituation : whatever public clamour might take place on thoſe occa- 
ſions, ſtill the declarations and meaſufes of the Britiſh Legiſlature, aud 
the Crown, were acquieſced in, 

In early times, the Iriſh Parliament and Colony could entertain no 
thoughts of independence and rivalſhip in regard to the Engliſh Nation 
and Legiflature, That Parliament only repreſented the four fmall 
Shires that formed the Pale. It was ſummoned for the firft time, ac- 
cording to Sir John Davies's account, (which is more likely to be 
true than any other) when an army of Scots, commanded by Edward 
Bruce, attempted an invaſion of Ireland, about 140 years after the firſt 
introduction of the Engliſh, in the reign of Henry the Second“. The 
Iriſh Chieftains had nothing to do with that Parliament ; nor the dege- 
nerate Engliſh; and thoſe Lords of Engliſh blood who were potlefled 
of extenſive tracts of land out of the Pale, did not think the receiving 
of ſummons any very honourable circumſtance : the Earls of Deſmond 
even made it an expreſs privilege of theirs, never to come to any Par- 
liament, or walled Town, but at their will and pleaſure. The Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, previous to the times of James the Firſt, was in reality 
no more than a Colonial Aſſembly. 

In the reign of the Prince we have juft mentioned, the-whole Ifland 
having been divided into Counties, and Boroughs ereQed in theſe, the 


See the Diſcourſe addreſſed by Sir John Davies to the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, 
to which he had been elected Speaker: it contains a very pretty account of the for- 
mation of the Parliament of Ireland, and of the defigns of its meetings, in ſubſequent 
times. It is printed at the end of the ſecond Volume of Dr. Leland's Han of Fre- 
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Parliament of Ireland may be conſidered as having then begun to re- 
preſent the Kingdom. But their conſequence could not be ſuch as to 
enable them yet to think of independence: they ſtood beſides actually 
in need of the authority of the Engliſh Legiſlature, and of the ſanc- 
tion of Engliſh Acts of Parliament and Statutes, for ſettling theit 
Country. During the Century that followed, Ireland either became 
the feat of civil wars, or was recovering from the devaſtation which 
they had occaſioned. 

Since the beginning of the preſent Century, Ireland has acquired 
great importance as a ſeparate Kingdom and Nation. Ireland is equal, 
in the numbers of her inhabitants, to Scotland, and poſſeſſes ſome ſu- 
perior advantages in regard to climate and goodneſs of ſoil: ſtill, rea- 
ſons have exiſted, which have prevented there, till theſe latter times, 
the riſe, or at leaſt the exertions, of that ſpirit of reſtleſſneſs and violent 
National jealouſy which uſed to take place in Scotland, and has con- 
ſtantly been manifeſted by thoſe Nations who, being poſſeſſed of conſi- 
derable internal power, have been precluded from being the ſeat of the 
Government. | | 
In the firſt place, the prevailing Intereſt in Ireland, even after the 
Catholic party had been ſubdued, were kept in a conſtant tate of alarm 
from the numbers and effectual ſtrength of that party. The degree of 
ſerious attention that continued to be given to that object, conſpi- 
cuouſly appeared from the manner in which the Crown was ſettled on 
the Houſe of Hanover by the Iriſh Parliament. The reader has ſeen 
in a former place, how great an advantage the Scots had taken of the 
event we mention, in regard to the Engliſh Nation, and to the Crown: 
they had ſtripped the latter both of its legiſlative and executive autho- 
rity in their Country. The Iriſh Parliament, on the firſt propoſal 
made by the Lord Lieutenant, in the beginning of Queen Anne's reign, 
confirmed that Settlement which had been fixed upon in England ; 
only . another Act, by which Roman Catholics were diſqualified 
from 
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from ſerving as Members of Parliament, and from voting at eleQions: 
they alſo availed themſelves of thoſe particular periods of time, in the 
ſame reign, when the preſent eſtabliſhment happened to be thought in 


danger, for obtaining farther laws againſt the Catholics, and at laſt, 


thoſe laws of Diſcovery which have been above mentioned, But they 
went no farther; even though the quarrel with the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment, about Conſtitutional Supremacy, had been already ſeemingly 
engaged, a very few years before, on occaſion of the publication of Mr, 
Molyneux's Book, as hath been above recited. 

At the ſame time that the Iriſh, as a diſtin Nation, were — 
weakened: by their own internal diviſion, Great Britain either conti- 
nued at peace with the reſt of the world, or was ſo ſucceſsful in lier 
foreigu wars, till the year 1763, that the internal ſecurity of her Admi- 
niſtration was rather increaſed by them; while her outward force was 
augmented to a degree that precluded all thoughts of open defiance and 
overt oppoſition in any part of the Empire, ta the operations of her 
Government. 

Beſides thoſe diſadvantages in fact, Ireland and her Parliament la- 
boured under others, in point of form. An hereditary revenue had been 
ſettled upon the Crown, in the reign of Charles the Second, which was 
more than equal to the expences of the internal Government of the 
Ifland : the Iriſh Parliament were therefore poſſeſſed of no effectual 
means to aſcertain the time of their ſitting, as they had no power to 
ſtop, neceſlary ſupplies, either preſently, or after the expiration of a cer- 
tain time prefixed by them. Neither had the Crown any want of theic 
concurrence, either for regulating, or increaſing, the army in Ireland; 
as the practice was to have Mutiny bills for the whole Empire enacted, 
as well as the quantum of the forces ſettled, by the Britith Legiſlature. 
To theſe circumſtances of form it may be added, that the Iriſh Legiſ- 
lature poſſeſſed but a limited freedom of debate: they were in regard 
to the introducing of New Bills, and of getting them paſſed, under 
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thoſe reſtrictions which have of late years become the ſubje& of Pn 
dricourls, under the name of Poyning's law. 

This fituation of Ireland and her Parliament, which we have juſt 
now deſcribed, has proved the cauſe why the ſtruggles of her People 
for independence on Engliſh Government, have continued, during the 
greateſt part of this Century, to be confined to withes and vehement 
ſpeeches and publications. Even the meaſures entered upon by her 
Legiſlature, with thoſe views we allude to, were only attempts,. as hath 
been above obſerved, only ſteps by which to try to enlarge their power 
and conſequence. Acquieſcence was paid to thoſe repulſes which they 
met with, from the Declarations, expreſſed in ſufficiently lofty lan- 
guage, of the two Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament, as well as to 
the checks which they did at times receive from the Lords Lieutenants, 
when they attempted to meddle with the hereditary revenue, or to 
offer ſhort money Bills, that is, for a ſhorter time than two years. And 
thoſe ſteps of theirs which had failed of ſucceſs, were ſeldom inſiſted 
upon, or renewed. 

The facts that have been above recited give an exact ſtate of the 
Conſtitution of Ireland, conſidered as a diſtinct Kingdom, as it ſtood 
previouſly to the late diſputes, I mean to ſpeak of the Conſtitution of 
fact (de facto), merely. It is not my defign to inquire into the Conſti- 
tution of right,—or to examine into the doctrine of Mr. Molyneux, or 
the opinions of Locke, and other Writers on thoſe ſubjects. There is a 
certain particular knot to queſtions of this kind, which thoſe perſons who 
have diſcuſſed them, have not thought of: hence thoſe contradictions, 
and the viſible anxiety, which their Writings exhibit. But it is not 
my intention to ſay more in this place on the ſubject: I only intend to 
deſcribe the changes that have been lately effected in the political ſitua- 
tion of Ireland : it was neceſſary for that purpoſe, to give an account 
of that mode of governing which was, in former years, adopted by the 


Britiſh Government, in that Country, and was acquieſced in. 
| The 
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The real period at which affairs have began to preſent a diflerent aſ- 
pect, and take a deciſive turn, in Ireland, was in the year 1778. It is 
alſo to be remarked, that, at that time, the Government of Great Bri- 
tain, after being embarraſſed during ſeveral years by vehement domeſtic 
diſputes, was weakened by the defection of its diſtant Colonies, and the 
expenſive war in which it was involved by that defection: and a great 
European Power had juſt taken part in the quarrel, and ſent its fleets 
and armies to act in concert with the Colonies. This was the time 
which the Men of influence in Ireland thought it adviſeable to ſeize as 
a proper opportunity for increaſing both their own private conſequence, 
and the particular advantages of that part of the Empire to which they 
belonged. This deſign which began to be purſued by the Iriſh Na- 
tion, at the time we are ſpeaking of, was no very extraordinary in- 
ſtance in the Hiſtory of Mankind. Taking advantage of the wants in 
which a Government ſtands of aſſiſtance, or of the fears it entertains of 
freſh-and multiplied oppoſition, has been practiſed in all times and in 
all Countries, and is a mode of conduct which Great Men in Britain, 
and Members of the Britiſh Legiſlature, have no very particular right 
to condemn. _ 

The firſt object to which the Kandi of the Iriſh Nation directed 
their endeavours, was, the repeal of thoſe reſtrictions that had been laid 
on their trade, by Acts of the Britiſh Legiſlature. In conſequence of 
the ſteps that were taken on that ſubjects, in Ireland, either by addreſſes 
from public Meetings, or Parliamentary debates and reſolves, the affair 
was introduced into the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, in April 1 778, by 
the motion which a Member made for that purpoſe, certain ordinances, 
relative to the trade of Ireland, were, on that occaſion, ſhes ſome debate 
altered. ; * | 
Thor alteragiqus; did not appear falicient: in * and 5 public 
diflatisfation was again expreſſed in a loud, unequivocal, manner. The 
ſubje& was therefore again introduced into the Britiſh Parliament: and 
of K the 
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the conſequence was, the repeal of the Jaw paſſed in the reign of Charles 
the Second, prohibiting the planting of tobacco, together with a pro- 
viſion concerning the cultivation of hemp, which was meant for the- 
benefit of Ireland. This was in the beginning of the year 1779. 

Theſe conceſſions were not yet ſo fortunate as to give ſatisfaction. 
The ſenſe of the Public was agam declared; and'the diſcontent was 
manifeſted by ſymptoms quite different from thofe that had attended 
the complaints made in the time of King William, and the ſubſequent 
reigns, Towns and Corporations, as well as public Meetings of the 
People, took a ſhare, this time, in the conteſt, General agreements. 
dgainſt the importation of Engliſh: commodities were entered into, in- 
imitation of what had been practiſed a. few years before in America; 
and the refractorineſs of thoſe perſons who either refuſed to ſubſoribe 
theſe patriotic agreements, or did not fulfill them exactly, was puniſhed 
by thoſe ſummary and effectual chaſtiſements in the inflicting of which 
the populace uſe ſo laudable to co-operate, A very eloquent Agent alſo 
at that time began diſtinctly to make its appearance in favour of the 
Iriſh Public,—an Agent extremely ſerviceable for obtaining n 
ſucceſſes: I mean here to ſpeak of the Armed Aſſociations. 

The moſt probable account of the origin of theſe Aſſociations, is, 
that they firſt began to be formed about the end of the year 1777. A 
Member of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons had, the preceding Seſſion, 
propoſed a Bill for eſtabliſhing a national Militia, as the army ſtationed 
in Ireland had been gradually draughted, and ſent to America; which 
left the Country defenceleſs, and the coaſt expoſed to the inſults and 
petty invaſions of the American privateers. The Bill miſcarried : and, 
as the County which the Gentleman who had moved for the Bill, re- 
preſented, and in which his eſtate lay, was fituated on the Southern 
coaſt, he declared that his intention was to form a Volunteer "Militia in 
his County, and to arm his Friends and Tenants. This declaration was 


ſoon after fulfilled. The ſcene of W and various diverſion, which 
became 
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became opened by the learning and practiſing of martial exerciſes, and 
the forming of military Bodies, ſoon diffuſed a temptation into the 
neighbouring Counties, to imitate the example. The noiſe of arms, 
which was reſounding, at that time, from the other parts of the Em- 
pire, was a farther incitement. To which mult be added the real uſe- 
fulneſs of the zeal that was manifeſted by the People on that occaſion, 
as France, much about that time, began to act an open part in the war, 
The Aſſociations were ſoon formed iu the North, as well as in the 


South. By the end of the year 1778, they had become in a manner 
general; and the number of the inliſted Volunteers amounted then to 


about thirty thouſand Men. | 
As a concluſion of this account of the origin of the armed Volunteer 
Aﬀſciattons, it may be added that, on the 18th of April 1782; beſides 
twenty-two Corps, which had lately acceded to the Confederacy, but 
had not yet made any return. It may alſo be mentioned, that, Go- 
-vernment having began in the courſe of the year 1779, to gueſs at the 
kind of political engine the Afociations might be turned into, had made 
offers of Commiſſions and pay; which were declined :—they alſo or- 
dered ſixteen thouſand ſtand of arms to be diſtributed, by way of ſhew- 
ing, we may ſuppoſe, that they were not affraid : theſe were accepted. 

The Government, in England, had gueſſed right: the Volunteer 
Aſſociations had infuſed a new ſpitit into the Polities of Ireland. This 
ſpirit was caught, and openly manifeſted, by the Parliament that met 
in October 1779. The partial conceſſions in regard to trade that had 
been made from England, about nine months before, were ſpoken of in 
the Debates, in much the ſame terms as they were out of doors; and 
at length a Reſolution was paſſed, + That it is not by temporary ex- 
„ pedients, but by a free Trade only, that the Nation is now to be 
« ſaved from impending ruin.” This reſolution was added as an amend- 
ment to an Addreſs to the King ; and the ceremony of delivering the 


ſame to the Lord Lieutenant, was graced by the preſence of the Dublin 
K 2 Volunteers, 
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Volunteers, who lined the ſtreets from the Parliament houſe to the 
Caſtle. 


In order to give weight to the addreſs, a ſhort money Bill was ſoon 


after brought in. Notwithſtanding the novelty of the meaſure, the Bill 
fucceeded ; and being tranfmitted to England, it was there accepted: a 
circumſtance which might appear ſtill more unexpected. 

The Addreſs that had been tranſmitted to the King, and the accounts 
that had reached England, relative to- the proceedings in Ireland, cauſed 
the matter to be again brought before the Britiſh Parliament, Eloquent 
deſcriptions were given of the vehement difpoſitions of the Iriſh: Na- 
tion, of the numbers and martial ſpirits of their Volunteers: the Ora- 
tors took care to extenuate nothing. The dread which the Miniſter 
entertained of hurting the intereſts, or prepoſſeſſions, of the Engliſh. 
Manufacturers and Traders, whoſe patience, in thoſe difficult and ex- 


penſive times, it was ſo neceſſary to cultivate, now gave way to more 
prefling confiderations. A Bill was brought in by the Miniſter him- 
ſelf, and paſſed, by which all reſtraints were this time taken from the 
trade of Ireland : their trade was then placed on the ſame footing as 
that of the Engliſh Nation, both in regard to foreign Countries, and to 


thoſe poſſeſſions in the Weſt-Indies, and elſewhere, which had till then 


continued to be denominated, Engliſh Colonies or Plantations.. This 
was in February 1780. 


The Advocates for the Iriſh Nation and Volunteers, had ſtrengthened 


their arguments with promiſes and predictions, that, after the benefits 
of free trade had been granted, peace and quiet would be univerſally re- 
ſtored in Ireland. The Miniſter had partly believed it. In fact, the 


ſplendor of the illuminations that were made in Dublin, and moſt other 


Cities, ſoon ſeemed to confirm the juſtneſs and fagacity of ſuch expec- 


tations. However, ſubſequent events ſhewed that both parties. were 
miſtaken, 
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Claims relative to trade indeed ceaſed to be purſued with the ſame 
warmth as before: aſter obtaining an equality in that reſpct, it was 
rather impracticable to unite in aſking for more; at leaſt ſo ſoon, A 
- tranſition was made to politics. And ſince the trading part of the Na- 
tion had been freed from bondage, it was natural to wiſh that the 
Nation at large might likewiſe be reſcued from conſtitutional depend- 
ence and ſlavery: beſides, if it were, not ſo, there was danger that the 
Britiſh Legiſlature might treacherouſly reſume thoſe advantages which 
it had lately granted. 8 
The wiſhes which Politicians in Ireland, now began to expreſs were, 
Din the firſt place, to free their Nation and Legiſlatute from any de- 
pendency on the Britiſh/ Legiſlature, by obtaining the repeal of the 
deelaration A& paſſed in the 6th year of George I. that has been above 
recited, in pag. 59. * 
In the ſecond place, to a their Courts of Law from the Juriſ- 
diction of the Britiſh Houſe of Peers, and have this ſuperior Juriſdiction 
allotted to the Peers of Ireland. 
In the third place, to ſet afide the controul of the Crown, by the 
aboliſhment of -thoſe reſtraints which were laid upon the Iriſh Legiſla- 
ture, in regard to the framing of New Bills, and of getting them paſſed. 
Theſe reſtraints, as the reader is very likely informed, were grounded 
on that Statute of the Iriſh Parliament, enacted in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, which has been. denominated Poyning's Law, from the 
name of Sir Edward Poynings, who was, then Lord Deputy. This 
Statute was a kind of ſtanding Order of the Parliament of Ireland, paſſed 
into Law, by virtue of which, as it ſtood at firſt and for many. years 
afterwards, no ſubject was to be debated upon, in Parliament, but ſuch 
as ſhould be firſt tranſmitted: to England, and allowed by. the King in 
Council, to be introduced. This Act, Sir John Davies ſays, (pag. 231.) 
„had been made at the prayer of the Commons, upon juſt and im- 
«« portant cauſe :” it was. probably meant as a protecting regulation, 
when 
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the Parliamentary enterpriſes- of the Lords and great Subjects of blood. 
In ſubſequent times, a change was made in the above ordinance, New 


ſubjects might be introduced and debated upon, in order to form what 
was called Heads of a Bill. The Parliament of Ireland continued then 
to be under two reſtrictions: the one was, that the Privy Council of 
Ireland might ſtop theſe Heads of a Bill, refuſing to trauſmit them to 


England: the other was, that the Engliſh Privy Council, either of them- 
ſelves, or from the ſuggeſtions of the Attorney General, might make 


what alterations they thought proper in theſe Bills, aud in ſhort finiſh 


the framing of them; in which State, if it was thought proper to re- 
turn them, they were ſent back, in order to their being laid, exactly as 
they ſtood, before the Parliament of Ireland, Who were to accept, or 
reject, them without alteration. Theſe two reſtrictions, the Public, in 


Ireland, as is above ſaid, wiſhed to have aboliſned. 155 


They alſo wiſhed that their Parliament might be ne wich the 
power of paſſing Mutiny Bills: that is to ſay, of refuſing ſuch. Bills, for 


Ireland, when they ſhould think proper, or paſſing them for; what time 


they pleaſed :* the Crown being thenceforth to depend ou them in that 
reſpect. „ 1 21 
The independence of the Judges was alſo du. as an we very 


deſirable to be obtained. 
The additional articles of freedom that have juſt been ad s | 


to be tliought of in Ireland, after the liberty of trade had been obtained. 


In the night in which the ſtreets of Dublin were illuminated, (Fe- 


bruary 1780) hand-bills had been circulated, containing early exhor- 
tations to the Public, concerning thoſe articles, In April following, a 
Member of Parliament made a motion tending to the ſame objects: he 
was deſired to poſtpone. Warm and zealous Writings alſo continued 
to be publiſhed, in order to inform the Public. At length the Volun» 
teers * they might poſſibly be uſeful to forward the buſineſs. In 
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order to render their advices more reſpeRable, they formed a Congreſs, 
by means of their Delegates, who met at Dungannon. Theſe Dele- 
gates both cleared and ſettled. the political notions of the Public : they 
reſolved what had till then only been wiſhed for: and, in a Declaration 
of about thirteen paragraphs, they gave deciſively their opinions in fa- 
vour of thoſe articles of freedom that have been above recited. 

It may be added in this place, that the numbers of the Volunteers 
had, during the two laſt years, kept continually increaſing. The De- 
legates, at Dungannon, had been ſent from a hundred and forty- three 
Corps or Aſſociations: other Corps were daily adding to them; and 
they were in n of an hundred. and twenty-eight pieces of 
Eannon,. | . 

As another fortunate circumſtance in cee of the conſtitutional: 
Sedo, of Ireland, a change in the Adminiſtration of England,. took 
place about that time (March 1782). The Miniſters who were then 
placed at the helm of the Government, manifeſted diſpoſitions of leſs 
reluctance than the Miniſter before them had done, in regard to grati- 
tying the political withes of the Public in Ireland; and they ſhewed 
themſelves to be perfectly convinced that the diſcontent and. agitation 
that continued to prevail in that Country, were owing to the inſufft» 
ciency of the ſteps that had been taken for ſatisfying them. 

Steps were immediately taken for repairing the loſs of time in n the 
preceding years. The new Miniſters were appointed on the zoth of 
March 1782. On the third of April, they, recalled the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and appointed another. On the ninth of the ſame month, 

one of the Miniſters introduced into the Houſe of Commons, the bufi- 
neſs of the diſcontents in Ireland, apologizing at the ſame time for vot 
having done it ſooner. He repreſented © the heneficial conſequences 
that would reſult to the commerce and proſperity, the eaſe and hap- 
+6 pineſs of both Countries, from a ſpeedy gratification of the political 


66 wiſhes of the Iriſh Nation. '—He at the ſame time added, « That 
| 66 perſons 
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R n vets 5d * a 1 | 
« perſons would ſoon artive from that Country, who were to bring a 
« preciſe information of what were the wiſhes and what were the ex- 


60 pectations of Ireland „chat, as ſoon as Minifters ſhould be in poſ- 


e ſeſſion of thoſe facts, they would communicate them, in order that 
« both Houſes together might then go hand in hand, and in certainty, 
« upon the buſineſs, and do it effectually. The only delay in the buſi- 
« neſs, not a long one certainly, would ariſe from the procuring, and 
e bringing over, theſe neceſſary informations; which delay he had no 
4 doubt but the Houſe would allow, ſince l intentions were n 
« 'in reality and ſeriouſneſs *.“ | | 
The Houſe admitted the propriety and uſefulneſs of thoſe meaſures, 
in general, which the Miniſter had juſt deſcribed, and granted the ſhort 


delay he deſired. Similar ſentiments were alſo expreſſed in the Houſe 


of Lords. While, at the ſame time, it was made publicly known, that 


a new Lord Lieutenant had been named for Ireland, and that his in- 


ſtructions were to be framed in conformity to gun ſatis factory mea- 
ſures which were to be purſued. 

To uſe diſpatch in England, in framing reſolutions for contenting 
the Iriſh Nation, and at the ſame time, to ſhew negligence and delay 


in conveying the information to them, would have been nugatory. As 


the Miniſter himſelf had obſerved, „the new Lord Lieutenant was Juſt 
« ſetting off for Ireland: it was indiſpenſibly proper, that, on his ar- 
« rival at Dublin, the People of Ireland might entertain no doubt of 
&« the intentions of the new Miniſters, and the inclination of the Crown, 
« and the Britiſh Parliament.“ Such a neceſſary information was ac- 
cordingly without loſs of time diſpatched. On che evening of the ſame 
day (gth of April), and as ſoon as the Miniſter tad coneluded his 
ſpeech, both the Secretaries of the New Lord Lieutenant, utld of him 
who was recalled, ſeverally ſet out from Eondot. A mum 
(Mr. Needham) had preceded them a few hours before. "I © 
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(CON TINUA TION, BY ANOTHER HAND.) 


The arrival of the two Secretaries in Ireland was immediately followed 
by that of the new Viceroy. And the Iriſh Parliament, meeting the very 
next day after the landing of the Duke of Portland in April 1782, was 
uncommonly crowded by ſtrangers, who had been drawn together by mo- 
tives of curioſity or by zeal of patriotiſm. A new Governor, thus ſent to 
that diſtracted kingdom with ſuch uncommon diſpatch in the middle of a 
Seſſion, could not fail of being regarded as the bearer of important ti- 
dings; and the meſſage ſent by him to the Lower Houſe, together with 
the comments made upon it by the Miniſter who delivered it, ſoon gave 
the public to underſtand, that the purpoſes of his miſſion were of the laſt 
importance to the Iriſh Nation, particularly with regard to the conſtitu- 
tional queſtion which had been fo warmly agitated, and was at length laid 
at reſt. 

In anſwer to the King's meſſage, thus ſignified by the Lord Lieutenant, 
the Houſe voted an Addreſs to his Majeſty, declaratory of the rights of 
the People of Ireland, and fully ſtating the cauſes of their diſcontents. This 
declaration was introduced as an amendment to the Addreſs originally 
voted, and was the ſuggeſtion of Mr, Grattan, who was equally eminent 
for his eloquence and popularity. He prefaced his motion for the 
Amendment with ſome very forcible illuſtrations of the Declaration of 
Rights, which the Addreſs was intended to convey to the foot of the 
Throne. This Nation,” fays he, is connected with England, not 
by Allegiance only, but by Liberty. The Crown is one great point of 
Union, but Magna Charta is a greater. We could get a King any where, 
but England is the only country where we could get a Conſtitution. 
We are not united with England, as Judge Blackſtone has foolithly ſaid, 
by Conqueſt, but by Charter, Ireland has Britiſh privileges, and is by 
them connected with Britain, Both countries are united in Liberty. 


He then ſtated the terms which he conceived his country entitled to ſti- 
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pulate for the future ſecurity of her Conſtitution, and which are parti- 
cularized in the Addreſs under a declaratory form; they were as follows: 

A Repeal of the 6th of George I. including a Reſtoration of the Appel- 
lant Juriſdiction to the Lords of Ireland. | 

An Abolition of the unconſtitutional Power of Privy Councils ; 

And a Repeal of the Mutiny Bill. 

A Judges Bill he refrained from mentioning, as he had heard that it was 
aſlented to in England. Theſe were the points which the people of Ire- 
land had ſtrongly in view immediately after the enlargement of their 
Commercial Privileges had been obtained. They were deſired, as being 
in ſome meaſure cautionary, for the more ſecure and perfect enjoyment of 
both mercantile and political freedom ; they had been firſt publicly avowed 
at the Dungannon meeting, as an object coinciding with the general 
wiſhes of the nation; and they were at length unanimouſly adopted 
by the Houſe of Commons, and voted by the Lords in Ireland, 

The ſubject was reſumed in the Britiſh Parliament; and reſolutions 
paſſed both Houſes (May 17th) for repealing the obnoxious act, and for 
addrefiing his Majeſty that ſuch meaſures might be taken by the Go- 
vernment as ſhould eſtabliſh the connexion between the two kingdoms 
upon a ſolid and permanent footing. 

Thus was the firſt ſtep taken towards allaying whatever diſcontents 
and jealouſies had ariſen in Ireland, on account of a Statute which ſeemed 
injurious to the national liberty of that Country. Its commercial and 
conſtitutional rights were thus ſettled on the baſis of equal independence 
with that enjoyed by the people of Great Britain. Theſe rights were not, 
however, as yet perfectly defined; and a ſeries of revolutions in the Britiſh 
Cabinet intervening, it was not till the following year, that the full in- 
dependence of Ireland, both with regard to Judicature and Legiſlation, 
was finally ſecured. Another bill was paſſed in 1783, conſiſting of two 
parts, one of which confirmed and declared the meaning of the Legifla- 
ture in repealing the 6th of George I. ; and the other abandoned the ex- 
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erciſe of the appellant juriſdiction of Great Britain. By this law, the Su- 


premacy of the Houſe of Lords in Ireland, in all matters of appeal from 


the inferior tribunals in that country, was thus finally eſtabliſhed. The 
buſineſs of a Mutiny Bill was alſo ſettled to the ſatisfaction of Ireland. 

The conceſſions, which were thus made by theſe acts of the Britiſh Le- 
giſlature in favour of the Siſter Nation, were of ſo liberal and deciſive a na- 
ture, as immediately todo away all unfavourable impreſſions that had ariſen 
in the latter on account of the invidious ſtate of political dependence in 
which ſhe had been ſo long held. They appeared, indeed, fo ſatisfactory to a 
grateful people, and to the Parliament of Ireland at once vigorous and pru- 
dent, that the meaſures of Government were now received i in that King- 
dom with the moſt cordial fupport. For, notwithſtanding ſome attempts 
were made by the more zealous Members for a reduction of the Military 
Eſtabliſhment on the cloſe of the American war, and for paſling a fix 
months Money Bill, both proved unſucceſsful; the motions for theſe ſe- 
veral purpoles being thrown out by majorities, which ſhewed the con- 
fidence of the Country. 

The people of Ireland, having thus reſtored and improved their 
Conſtitution, were induced, from the effects, which had recently attended 
all their political endeavours, to carry the ſpirit of reform a ſtep far- 
ther. The inadequate ſtate of Parliamentary Repreſentation, together 
with the long duration of Parliaments, were conſidered as unconſtitutional 
and intolerable grievances. The Volunteers, therefore, who had before 


ſo ſucceſsfully ſpoken the voice of the nation, once more came forward, 


and, in a meeting of their delegates at Dungannon (September 8th 1783), 


pledged themſelves to each other and to their Country, to ſeek a ſpeedy 
and effectual redreſs of thoſe grievances, and to make every neceſſary exer- 
tion for obtaining it. 

An aggregate meeting was alſo convened of the Citizens of Dublin, for 
the purpoſe of recommending this object of popular defire: and here it was 
propoſed that five perſons ſhould be elected from each County, City, and 


: great 
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great Town in the Kingdom, to meet in a National Congreſs, at ſome con- 
venient place in the Capital, in order to determine on ſuch meaſures 
as ſhould ſcem moſt conducive to the attainment of the Reform fo anxi- 


ouſly defired: A Petition was voted to be preſented to his Majeſty, ex- 


plaining the ſenſe of the Nation upon the ſubject, and repreſenting, 
amongſt other cauſes of complaint, that a Bill for a more equal Repre- 
ſentation of the People had been rejected by their own Repreſentatives 
in Parliament even without diſcuſſion; that protecting Duties had been 


denicd, which were deemed neceſſary for the encouragement of the infant 


Manufactures of Ireland, and which England had thought expedient, 
even in the e PH: ſtate of her commerce. The petitioners 


finally prayed for the Diſſolution of a Parliament, which had viewed their 


proceedings with jealouſy, and rejected their deſires with firmneſs. 
The meaſures, which were thus recommended at this aggregate meeting 3 
of the Citizens of Dublin, were afterwards repeatedly adopted, and Reſo- 4 
lutions ſimilar to the former were paſſed unanimouſly by other conventions 3 
of men who concurred in one deſign. 1 
; 


It is here to be obſerved, that a remarkable part of the Iriſh Reform was 


1 


a communication of the Rights of Election to the Papiſts of that Coun- f 


try. This propoſal, which had been thrown in for the purpoſe of diſ- 


£ 


union, met with the diſapprobation of ſome of the higheſt characters 


among the Volunteers; and it has been remarked of the whole plan, that, 4 
even if it ſhould be admitted as neceſſary in England, it by no means will 
follow, that it is neceſſary in Ireland. The Repreſentatives of Ireland are 


* 52s 


choſen by a much greater proportion of the people, who can be prudently 
qualified to vote, than in England. The change of property in the former 


N 16 


country, and its divided intereſts, (the property and eſtabliſhed Govern- 
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ment being comparatively in the hands of a few, ) were ſaid to be objec- 
tions againſt throwing the power of Election into ſuſpicious hands, more 
particularly as no qualification, with reſpect to property, is required 
a for obtaining a feat in the Iriſh Parliament. With regard to the 
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protecting Duties, which had been denied by the ſame Aſſembly to the 
carneſt calls of the Dublin Manufacturers, it has been affirmed, pertaps 
with juſtice, that they would have produced infinitely greater inconve- 
niences than they were meant to obviate: for, if high duties were laid 
upon Engliſh Manufactures, tlie conſequence would be, that the Britiſh 
Parliament would not only retaliate, but the Iriſh muſt buy at an enhan- 
ced price, what they could not do without, which would diſtreſs, rather 
than relieve them. 

The ardour of diſcuſſion, which had exerted itſelf upon conſtitu- 
tional queſtions, now again gave place to the intereſts of commerce. 
The political regulations had originally been applied to remedy 
evils comparatively remote in their effect, and often exiſting more in 
apprehenſion than in reality; they were attended rather with circum- 
ſtances of ſplendour than of immediate utility, and they were therefore 
juſtly regarded as leſs uſeful than extenſions of trade; but the changes 
made in the external Legiſlature of Ireland were inſtantaneouſly felt and 
enjoyed. Theſe changes, and the enlargement of her commercial privi- 
leges, had been conveyed in terms ſuſſiciently perſpicuous to the mer- 
cantile people of both Nations; but the immediate intercourſe between the 
two Iſlands, which was ſtill obſtructed by acts of the Britiſh Parliament, 
and by the prejudices of the Britith traders, required to be made more open 
and free, by an adjuſtment of ſuch points as had not been yet arranged. 

For this purpoſe, it was deemed highly expedient, that whatever regula- 
tions might appear neceſſary ſhould be firit diſcuſſed in the Irith Parliament, 
in order that the Britiſh Miniſter might be enabled to ſtate what that aſſembly 
had in exp ectation, and upon what terms they were willing to cooperate in 
the formation of a permanent ſyſtem. As this adjuſtment of commercial 
concerns was to bear the force of a Treaty, final and perpetual, between 
two independent Nations, tcuching their moſt obvious intereſts, it 
was ratural for the Manufacturers and Merchants. of both countries, who 


were immediately liable to be affected by its operation, to examine 
every 
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every part of the ſyſtem with the moſt minute and jealous attention. It 


was alledged, that the Union between England and Scotland, which is ſo 


finely recorded by De Foe, was a work of infinitely leſs coniequence 
than the preſent meaſure, and whatever might have becn the obſtacles 
thrown in the way of the former, they were but trifling, when compared 


to the jealouſies, terrors, and apprehenſions excited by the proſpect of 


this incorporation of diſunited rights. Queſtions of a political nature 


may ſometimes be above the comprehenſion of the many; but where the 


intereſts of trading communities are ſuppoſed to be concerned, every ar- 


tiran becomes as quick-ſighted as the moſt experienced negociator. The 


commercial arrangements between the Siſter Kingdoms were ſaid to be 
pregnant with the moſt tremendous revolutions in private property, as 
well as in the national wealth and proſperity of both Kingdoms: for 
every article of the regulations contained in them was reprobated on both 
ſides of the water, with a degree of heat and acrimony that is always 


moſt forward and apparent when founded in error. 


The condition, requiring that the trade laws of both ſhould always 


be the ſame, alarmed the jealouſy of the Iriſh people for their conſtitu- 
tional independence. On the other hand, Great Britain regarded this 
point as ſo eſſential to the naval defences of both that ſhe ſeemed deter- 
mined never to admit Ireland to a full participation of commercial privi- 
leges without a ſimilarity of commercial laws, which the Irith Legiſla- 
ture had often paſſed ſince the epoch of its independence. But ambiguous 
words were now plentifully ſcattered among the Iriſh people, which made 
them look with apprehenſion to the annual precedents of their own Par- 
lament. 

Though this ſyſtem has been mentioned as a compact final and 
perpetual, yet without enacting any thing, it contained only declaratory 
matter, which formed the ground work of future Acts of Parliament, 
that were to eſtabliſh ſpecific regulations conformable to the principles 
held forth in the general Reſolutions, 
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To ſpeak impartially of the merits of this buſineſs, it muſt be allowed 
to have originated in the deſires of the Iriſh Parliament, and in the lau- 
dable ambition of the Miniſter whoſe meaſure it was, to effectuate a com- 
prehenſive and final underſtanding, between two kingdoms that ought to 
be united to each other by every tie of intereſt and affection. The ap- 
pellation of Siſters was never more deſervedly applied than to Great 
Britain and Ireland. The hand of Nature itſelf has placed ther 
under one Sovereign, enjoying a ſimilarity of Government and Conſtitu- 
tion, and has connected them by the ſoundeſt alliance of mutual wants 
and reciprocal ſupplies. No wonder then that the furtherance of ſo 
great an object, as the cloſer connexion of two Countries, thus united by 
ſo many ties, ſhould be one of the firſt meaſures adopted by a Miniſtcr 
who wiſhed well to the proſperity of both. Called to the direction of 
national affairs at the cloſe of a ruinous and impolitic war between the 
Mother Country and her Colonies, he naturally aimed at retrieving he 
loſſes by the various arts of peace, and by the aids to be contributed by 
Ireland out of the ſurplus of her hereditary revenues. And apparently 
no means could be more eligible for effecting this purpoſe, than a ſyſtem, 
whoſe object was to enlarge and aſcertain the national advantages which 
mutually reſult from an intercourſe of commerce between the two Iſlands. 

This opinion naturally ſuggeſts itſelf to an impartial reviewer of this 
tranſaction. For it cannot be ſuppoſed that a buſineſs of ſuch tranſcendent 
magnitude, would have received the ſanction of the Parliaments of the 
Siſter Kingdoms, had it been injurious to the commercial and political 
| Intereſts of both; though the objections raiſed againſt it were equally 
violent on both fides. Prejudice, indeed, is not the growth of one foil 
more than another; and we need not look further than the IIiſtory * 
of the Union with Scotland, to fee meaſures of the moſt approved utility 
impugned and calumniated by the ill-founded prepoſſeſſions of the day. 


See De Foe's Hiſtory of this ſamous Union, 
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It only remains to be obſerved, that the modification propoſed by the 
above mentioned commercial arrangements, appears (particularly in one 
article reſpecting the application of the ſurplus of the hereditary revenue 
of Ireland) to correſpond in its principle with a plan ſaid to have been 
propoſed a few years ago by a nobleman of the moſt reſpectable abilities, 
the ſubſtance of which is nearly contained in the following words : 

«© Would it not be wiſe in Ireland to ſay to the Britiſh Government, 


1 will pay you a neat 7 or 800,000]. a year, applicable to your annual 


ſupplics, or paying off your debt, and leave the defence of the Kingdom 


entircly to your own diſcretion, on condition that I ſhall never have any 
military charge or penſions laid on me; the remainder of the revenue 
to be at the application of my own Parliament, for the uſes of interior 
Government only, and for the encouragement of the trade, manufactures, 
and agriculture of the Kingdom. That you ſhall give me in return a ſpecified 


reedom of commerce. This ſurelywould be the wiſeſt bargain that Ireland 


ever made. The Parliament of the Kingdom would ſtill retain both im 


portance and bulineſs---and perhaps the advantages of an Union would be 
enjoyed without its inconveniencies ; for the Parliament would remain for 
the civil protection of the Kingdom, and the Britiſh Legiſlature would not 
be deluged by an addition of Iriſh Peers and Commoners ; one reaſon 


among others which made the late Earl of Chatham repeatedly declare 


himſelf againſt ſuch a meaſure.” The Earl of Shelburne, adds the writer 


from whom this quotation is drawn, “ has aſſured me of this fact; nor 
kt me omit to add, that to that nobleman I am indebted for the outlines 
of the preceding plan.” 

The neceffity of defining the commercial claims of the two King— 
doms ſtill ſubſiſts in all its force; and ſince the experiment failed 
which was intended to effect this, it has been argued that a commercial 
treaty of any ſort would be inſufficient for the purpoſe. For, it is faid, that 
10 commercial treaty between two Kingdoms, with independent Legitla- 
tures, though under the ſame. King, can, or ever will produce a real and 


effectual 
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effectual conſolidation of intereſts. That is, ſuppoſing the treaty to 
be in fact admirably calculated for mutual advantage; yet, the idea 
of two independent nations ſtill remaining, the greater number will 
ever conſider their intereſts as diſtin, independent, and often in- 
compatible. That the mercantile intereſts of the two Kingdoms have 
been for ages regarded as incompatible, is evident from the ſevere 
reſtrictions that ſo long diſcouraged the commerce of Ireland. But if 
an effectual conſolidation of intereſts be the legitimate object of every 
commercial Treaty between two independent Nations, and if a deficiency 
of the mode be an argument againſt any particular treaty ; then the project 
of a commercial Treaty with any foreign Nation, particularly with F rance, 
muſt be the moſt futile that ever could enter the imagination of an Engliſh 
Stateſman : for, who ever thought of an ectual conſolidation of the in- 
tereſts of France with thoſe of Great Britain, though the real intereſts 
of both may be promoted by a commercial agreement, ſtipulating reci- 
procal facilities? Vet, we have ſeen ſuch a treaty adjuſted and ratified be- 
tween France and Great Britain, and have every reaſon to expect the moſt 
beneficial conſequences from its operation. 

But the truth is, as muſt be obvious to a moment's reflection, that in 
ſuch treaties it is not a con/ol:dation of intereſts that is meant to be 
effected, but an equalization of them; not that the intereſts of both 
parties ſhould be to every extent the fame, but that where intereſts are 
diſtinct, independent, and often incompatible, they may be fo modified by 
mutual conceſſions, that neither party ſhall derive any advantage from 
ſuch arrangement, which ſhall not be compenſated to the other. Now 
there appears no reaſon why this ſhould not be as feaſible with regard to 
Ireland as to France, though a ſimilar attempt indeed has not turned out 
equally ſucceſsful, fince political jealouſy proved too powerful tor mer- 
cantile intereſt, 


The failure of the late commercial arrangements between Great Britain 
M and 
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and Ireland, which had been fo ardently deſired by the true friends of 


both, has induced many well-informed men to inſiſt, that an incorporate 
Union of the two nations is the only adequate and laſting remedy, which 
can prevent hereafter the inconvenience of mercantile altercations, or the 
danger of abſolute ſeparation. In ſupport of this opinion, they urge re- 
ſpectable authorities and weighty arguments. But, leaving the merits of 
ſuch a meaſure to the irrefragable deciſions of time, which frequently takes 
pleaſure, as it were, to expoſe the fallibility of political reaſonings, it 
muſt be admitted, that the Iriſh Privy Council, in 1676, and the Iriſh 
Houle of Peers, during the reign of Anne, propoſed an incorporate Union, 
as the moſt effectual means of improving the commercial advantages of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of ſecuring the ſtability of the Britiſh 
Empire upon a permanent foundation. 

It is remarkable that this meaſure has been ſtrenuouſly recommended by 
advocates of all parties, and of both nations. An Iriſh writer, urging the 
advantages of a Union, has quoted authorities largely in ſupport of his 
opinion. As the grand remedy, fays he, for the decline of foreign trade, 
Sir Matthew Decker propoſes to unite Ircland, and to put all the ſubjects 
of the two Kingdoms upon the ſame footing in trade. Sir Joſiah Child 
recommends the ſame meaſure. Dr. Campbell fays, that the main drift 
of his Political Survey, was to open men's eyes on the importance of all 
the parts of the Britiſh territories, as being at once the only natural and 
certain means of eſtabliſhing the grandeur, procuring the ſafety, and fixing 
the permanency of the Britiſh Empire; a triple alliance, or rather ſtrict 
Union between England, Scotland, and Ireland, being the only league 
neceſſary to make his Britannic Majeſty the moſt potent Monarch of 
Europe.---Sir William Petty ſaw it in its true light at a very carly period, 
and points out as the firſt impediment to England's greatneſs, that the 
territories thereto belonging are divided into ſo many Kingdoms and ſeveral 
Governments. There be, continues he, three legiſlative powers in Eng- 
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land, Scotland, and Ireland, which, inſtead of uni ting together, do often 
croſs upon one another's trade, not only as if they were foreigners to each 
other, but ſometimes as enemies. 

To theſe may be added the opinions of ſome of the moſt intelligent 
and reſpectable living characters of the preſent age. The Duke of 
Richmond, who, as a friend to Ireland, was expreſsly ſolicited by the Vo- 
lunteer Delegates of that Country for his advice upon the ſubject of con- 
ſtitutional reform, thus frankly expreſſes himſelf in his reply to them. I 
have always thought it for the intereſts of the two iſlands to be incorporated, 
and form one and the ſame Kingdom, with the ſame Legiſlature, meeting 
ſometimes in Ireland, as well as England.---I am ſenſible that there are 
great difficulties attending the adjuſtment of ſuch an Union, and that it 
requires great wiſdom and temper to form it, eſpecially on the part of Ire- 
land, which mult feel that ſhe ought to give the preponderance to Great 
Britain; but I am ſure that the buſineſs ought not to be neglected, and that 
every true friend to both Kingdoms ought to give it his moſt zealous 
aſſiſtance.“ 

The fame is the opinion repeatedly given by an eminent Divine, who has 
written frequently upon ſubjects of national importance, and whoſe 
writings, for found "ſenſe, perſpicuity, and freedom from party, have 
juſtly commanded the public attention: the propoſal of incorpo- 
rating both the Britiſh Iſles together, Dean Tucker repreſents as having 
long been the wiſh of every generous, diſintereſted Patriot of both King- 


doms, and the benefits that would reſult from it as equally intereſting and 


important to both. 


That an Union between Great Britain and Ireland would produce no 
ſolid diſadvantage to the Iriſh commerce, is a poſition which ought not to 
be admitted, becauſe it cannot be eaſily proved: for, allowing every de- 
gree of ſplendour to the acquiſitions that Ireland has lately made in that 
reſpect, the cannot ſurely be ſaid to enjoy at this moment ſuch well grounded 

* Lords Sydney, Carlifle, Derby, Camden. See Stockdale's Parliamentary Debates, 
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hopes of flouriſhing by trade, as if the were put in every reſpe& upon the 
{ame footing with Great Britain. Indeed, were political prejudices, which 
ever regard ſhow more than ſubſtance, fairly laid aſide, and the genuine 
advantage of Ireland ſolely conſidered, that nation has every reaſon to with 
for ſuch an event. Ireland,” as an ingenious writer of that Country 
remarks, though ſhe traces her antiquity to the remoteſt period, “ is 
not four ſcore years old in the period of improvement ;” nor is it pro- 
bable, that, even with the advantages which ſhe has already obtained, her 
trade will make any conſiderable advances towards the flouriſhing con- 
dition in which that of Great Britain has been for a century paſt. En- 
thralled as ſhe has long been, continues he, © by evil habits, the moſt 
perfect freedom will not at once emancipate her. Manners have a greater 
influence than laws. It will require much time and a foſtering hand to 
rear induſtry in that foil, though planted ever fo carefully. Before it will 
bear the rich fruits of arts and commerce, a long ſeries of years will paſs 
away. As a horſe that has been thrown and bound to have ſome opera- 
tion perſormed on him, yet continues to lie ſtill after being looſed from all 
his cords, juſt ſo would it be with Ireland. A ccnfiderable portion of 
time mult elapſe before ſhe would begin to exert the powers that ſhe poſ- 

&lled.” | | 
Ireland, as Sir Matthew Decker juſtly obſerves, is too poor to carry 
her trade to the extent of which it is capable, ſo that were it as free 
as it is poſſible to make it, which can only be effected by an Union, it 
muſt nevertheleſs be ſtill carried on by Engliſh ſtocks. Conſequently, 
adds he, a great part of the profits of it muſt fall into the hands of the 
Engliſh merchant. The immediate balance of advantage between 
the two iſlands, muſt certainly be for ſome time in favour of England. 
Nor can any ſenſible change happen in the Iriſh trade, in caſe of an 
Union, or in any other caſe that can poſſibly affect it, at leaſt for this 
generation, unleſs the Engliſh merchants ſhould open warehouſes in the 
ports of Ireland, and then they would profit themſelves without injuring 
their native country. This method has already been adopted in the linen 
trade 
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trade of Ireland, which owes much of its ſucceſs to the Engliſh capitals 


; embarked in it. But this method will by no means become general, or even 


take place to any conſiderable extent, while the two iſlands continue in any 
other form of commercial relation, than that which an Union would 
create. The reaſon of this is plain, the Engliſh merchant will never 
embark his capital in what he conſiders as a foreign country, the trade 
of which being under regulations in many reſpects very different from the 
Britiſh, will not have ſufficient attraction to induce him to renounce, 
or forſake, even in part, the traffic with which he is well acquainted, 
and the profits which he hath long enjoyed. But he will be far 
leſs diſpoſed to make this renunciation in favour of a ſpecies of traffic 
which he probably conſiders as interfering to a degree of ſtrenuous rival- 
ſhip with the proper commerce of his native country. Whereas both 
Governments being united internally and externally, their code of com- 
mercial regulations being of courſe one and the ſame, the mercantile 
intereſts of particulars, though trading on different ſides of St. George's 
Channel, will alſo be perfectly the fame, nationally conſidered ; that is, 
they will be as much the ſame as the intereſts of merchants trading from 
the ſame country can be, which do not immediately clath or interfere in a 
private view; they will be regarded as conducing to the general proſperity 
of the ſame commonwealth. Like bees labouring for the ſame hive, they 
will no longer look upon each other as belonging to a ſwarm of interlopers, 
but range the vaſt fields of ocean with concord and unanimity, gathering 
the riches of all-bounteous Nature, whereſoever induſtrious enterpriſe ſhall 


point them out. There will always be enough for all. No trade can 


be overſtocked in a free country, if the departments be fitly arranged. 
There will be room enough at all times for the exerciſe of all the induſtry 

of both countries without claſhing, | | 
Finally, it has been demonſtrated, and is a truth generally re- 
ceived, that a poor nation can never carry away from a rich one, thoſe 
manufactures, the cheapneſs of which depends chiefly on large capitals. 
Much 
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Much has been ſaid of the cheapneſs of living in Ireland; the diviſion 
of labour, and habits of induſtry ; but the Scotch live not more expen- 
lively than the Iriſh, yet experience proves that no Engliſh manufacture 
has been injured by their competition ſince the Union. 

It may not be amiſs here to obſerve, that the removal of thoſe impolitic 
commercial reſtrictions and diſabilities which were formerly laid upon 
Ireland and its conſequent extenſion of trade, has entirely changed the 
ſtate of the queſtion, with regard to the expedience of an Union between 
Great Britain and Ircland ; conſequently the greateſt part of the argu- 
ments uſed in ſupport of it, previous to that ra, as they tended to prove 
the advantageous effects to Ireland, of ſuch an enlargement of trade, aſ- 
ſumed as a circumſtance neceſſarily connected with and reſulting from 
the Union, are now inapplicable; as, on the other hand, the objections of 
thoſe who feared the pernicious conſequences to Great Britain, of allowing 
ſuch unlimited commercial privileges to the Iriſh, as this Union would 
create, are equally done away. The emancipation of the commerce of 
Ireland, has proved experimentally to the advocates for the queſtion, that 
many of thoſe advantages which they deſcribe, can exiſt independent of an 
Union, and to its oppoſers, that the diſadvantages apprehended from it to 
the trade of England have been in a great meaſure imaginary. 


The principal objections therefore to an Union on the part of Ireland 


at preſent, are the encreaſe of abſentees ; the want of a Parliament for 


protection againſt the officers of the crown; and laſtly the increaſe of 
taxes. The firſt and laſt objections, if they are admitted to be evils, imply 
the impoveriſhment of the Kingdom, and were objected in Scotland againſt 
the Union which has taken place; but the fact is directly otherwiſe, and 
Scotland fince that fortunate epoch has continually augmented her opu- 
lenc2. Nor can a nation be thought on any mercantile principle to be a 
loſer, which exchanges the reſidence of idle country gentlemen, for a nu- 
merous race of induſtrious farmers, manufacturers, merchants, and ſailors. 


As to taxation, it ought to be conſidered that it always did, in every ſtate, 


follow 
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follow proſperity and wealth, when neceſſity required, or prudence directed, 


for the public welfare. The ſecond objection ſeems to have been nearly as 
ſtrong in the caſe of Scotland, and yet the evil has had noexiſtence; the four 
Courts of Dublin would of courſe remain, though the Governments were 
incorporated; nor does it appear that any great protection reſults to indivi- 
duals from a Parliament, which the law of the land does not give. Yet upon 
this ground of objection, every corporate town in Ireland would, no doubt, 
ſound the alarm againſt an Union with Great Britain; for, as they would 
ſome of them loſe the rights of returning members to Parliament, and 
of courſe their conſequence, they would repreſent every plan of incor- 
poration as pregnant with diſhonour and ruin, while intereſt would con- 
cur with vanity, to repreſent that as extremely dangerous which might be 
uſefully ſafe. 

People accuſtomed to the pomp and pageantry of ftate come at 
length to lay a high value on them. Nor are the Iriſh ſingular in their 
attachment to ſuch matters. It was provided by a clauſe, added to the 
articles of the Union of Scotland, that their Crown and other rggalia ſhould 
remain at Holyrood Houſe. And ſuch was the popular prejudice againit 
the Union, while the treaty was in negociation at Edinburgh, that it be- 
came neceſſary to call in the army to protect the houſes and perſons of 
thoſe who were ſuppoſed to favour it. 

It is obvious, on the other hand, that England would gain from the 
opulence of Ireland, which would bear a part of the expences of their 


future wars, without ſharing in the burthens of the exiſting debts. Some 


aſſert, that Ireland is already taxed higher than England, if the trade and 


| reſources of both Nations be conſidered ; but in reply to this it has been 


obſerved, that Ireland is rather unequally than heavily taxed: for reſidents 
there pay but little, and abſentees pay no large contribution towards the 
expences of Government, Equitable taxation therefore can only be ex- 


pected from an incorporation with England. 
It may indeed be ſaid, Why ſhould we contribute to lefſen the in- 
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cumbrances of Britain?” For the beſt of reaſons. A junction of both 
Kingdoms, inſtead of being pernicious to the one, by involving her in a 
participation of the debt which the other labours under, would, from the 
proſperity that muſt thence accrue to both, enable not only Britain in a 
greater degree, but Ireland, to contribute to the diminution of the preſent 
national incumbrances. From being two diſtinct Sovereignties they 
would coaleſce into one ſtate with a better chance for ſtability than in their 
divided condition, and the leſſer Kingdom, by becoming, under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, a part of the united whole, would reap ſuch advantages as 
to enable her, in the midſt of encreaſing proſperity, to pay her proportion 
with caſe. 

That ſuch would be the advantageous effects of an Union on the com- 
merce and wealth of Ireland, is rendered probable by one improvement 
which remains to be mentioned, and which would be the certain conſe- 
quence of an Unity of Legiſlature. It is undeniable that the laws are in 
much leſs force in Ireland than in Great Britain. The ſtate of ſociety in the 
former country would owe much to a vigorous and impartial adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, ſimilar to what obtains in the latter. The violent outrages 
that are unaccountably permitted to exiſt in one Province of Ireland, while 
they render the property and domeſtic peace of individuals uncertain, will 
ever be an unſurmountable bar to the flouriſhing of internal Commerce ; 


without which it is impoſſible for any Nation conſtantly to derive any 


advantage from the happieſt eſtabliſhments. The picture that is drawn of 
theſe violations of order and law in Ireland, by a publick-ſpirited Prelate 
of that Kingdom, is really alarming. 

The preſent proceeding, fays he, is not a paroxyſm of phrenzy origina- 
ting with ignorant and raſh peaſants, but a dark and deep ſcheme planned 
by men {killed in law and the artifices by which it may be evaded. Theſe 
enemies to the publick peace, though nominal Proteſtants, ſuggeſted to 
the farmers to enter into a combination under the ſanction of an oath, not 


to take their tithes, or to aſſiſt any Clergyman in drawing them; and a 
| form 
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form of ſummons to the Clergyman to draw, penned with legal accuracy, 
was printed at Cork, at the expence of à gentleman of rank and fortune, 
and many thouſand copies of it circulated with diligence through the ad- 
jacent counties. In order to render theſe oaths univerſal, the Whiteboys, 
ſometimes in numerous bodies, ſometimes by delegates from ſuch bodies, 
tendered them at the Romiſh Chapels and market towns. At the fame 
time, to avoid the appearance of intending to rob the clergy of their whole 
maintenance, they publiſhed, and the newſpapers copied, a tithing table, 
which, however, was never generally adhered to by them. The rates pro- 
poſed by their ſeveral parties varied in different parithes, and in the fame 
pariſh at different times, as the terror of their number increaſed. In 
ſome pariſhes theſe diminutions were followed by a reſolution to admit no 
compoſition for tithe. It is worth remarking, as an evidence that the 
Poor were not the authors of this diſturbance, and that their relief was 
not the real object of its promoters, that the Whiteboys did not aim to 
render pstatoes tithe free, but from the beginning inſiſted on annihilating 
the tithe for hay.” 

Here it may be obſerved, that the wealthy graziers in Ireland, who form 
perhaps the principal part of the landholders, being, by a very impolitic 
act of the Legiſlature, exempted from paying tithes of agiſtment, would, 
in this caſe, almoſt abſolutely ceaſe to contribute to the maintenance of 
the eſtabliſhed Clergy, © whoſe duties are more arduous than thoſe of their 
Englith brethren, in proportion to the oppoſition of Diſſenting ſects in 
| Ireland, and more laborious in proportion to its want of civilization. And 
in no country in Europe, adds the worthy Prelate, “do they require fo 
general an information in religious controverſies, and at the ſame time 
ſo great a ſhare of civil prudence in the Pariſh Miniſter, as in this Kingdom, 
diſtracted as it is, more than any other country, by jarring ſects, and in 
a political ſituation delicate beyond any other, from its inferiority in power 
to the Siſter Kingdom, and from the various objects of rivalſhip and jealouſy 
between them. This combination,” continues he,“ was as eftectual to 

N. deprive 
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deprive the Clergyman of almoſt his whole income as forcible oppoſition, 5 
and had tithes been their only object, they had no motive to proceed further. 
This, however, did not content them. They took the arms out of the 
hands of Proteſtants, whom they could not ſuſpect of employing them 
in defence of tithes. They levied ammunition, and money for the expreſs 
purpoſe of purchaſing warlike ſtores ; forced individuals who had taken 
tithe to ſwear to break through their agreement; menaced and ill treated 


4 Dn TRI 


perſons who ſerved proceſſes, or ſhould appear at the aſſizes to prove 
contracts for tithes ; proceeded to commit ſavage acts of cruelty on the 
ſervants of the clergy, and at laſt toattack their perſons ; to force them to 


ſwear to give up their property, to prepare graves for them, and to threaten 
ſome with tortures and death. They intimidated veſtries from levying 


| [ money for the repair of churches, for the payment of the legal ſalary of 
. the officers attending the Church, or the purchaſe of elements for the 


Holy Communion; refuſed payment of Church rates, and reſcued the 
goods diſtrained for the ſame by the pariſh officers; nailed up one Church, 
and bound themſelves by oath to burn another; they broke open Gaols, 
ſet fire to hay and corn, and even to houſes, eſpecially thoſe occupied by 
the army ; and at laſt had the audacity to threatea the cities of Limerick 


and Cork, and the town of Ennis, the capital of Clare, with famine, and 


* 


to take meaſures for interrupting a ſupply of proviſions by public menaces i 
to fiſhermen and farmers ; they threatened to burn a whole town, unleſs | 
a Whiteboy confined there was. releaſed: but the circumſtance which 
appears moſt alarming, (as it is the ſtrongeſt evidence of ſyitem,) is their f 
having eſtabliſhed a kind of Poit Office for communication, by which 
probably they are enabled to convene ſuch public meetings as their own 


notices prove they actually hold. Into this ſtate of ſavage anarchy they NF 
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have reduced the province of Munſter, and continue nightly expeditions 


6 : for their grand object, that of Na rming the Proteſtants and arming them- 

1 Jebves, not only in that province, but in that of Leinſter, thin fifty miles I 
4 of the capital. What were the motives, let the meaſures declare; what | 
'P | will 
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will be the effect on the Proteſtant religion and intereſt, and of courſe on 
the connexion of this country with Great Britain, unleſs the Legiſlature 
ſhall take a firm, decided part, is too evident.” 

This is, doubtleſs, a hideous picture, which an amiable painter has 
drawn from the life. It ſpeaks to the feelings of Great Britain and 
Ireland, how much an Union between them would promote a ſimilar 
adminiſtration of law in both, with the ſame effects of peaceful deportment 
and laborious application. From doing nothing, we learn to do ll, When 
reſtrained by wholeſome coercion within the bounds of law, and when 
deprived of occaſions of violating the public tranquillity, the lower orders 
may be gradually weaned from habits of turbulent poverty, and embrace 
in exchange the more eligible enjoyments of decent competence and real 
freedom. 

Upon the whole, an incorporate Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
may be pronounced a moſt deſirable object to both Kingdoms; yet it is 
certainly not without its dificulties. Every meaſure of ſuch extraordi- 
nary magnitude, muſt be ſuppoſed to meet with a proportionable oppoſi- 
tion. In the adjuſtment of ſo weigaty a buſineſs, beſides the obſtacles 
that ariſe from the very nature of it, inveterate prejudices, and contending 
intereſts, would not fail to create many additional hinderances.. All theſe 
might, however, be obviated, and finally removed, by the temperate 
management of well-choſen commiſſioners from both countries. It may, 
perhaps, be juſtly aſſerted, that the Union of England and Scotland was a 
work far more delicate, and ſtill more difficult from ancient prejudices, 
and recent innovations, than would be found, if attempted, with Ireland : 
for, ſuppoſing the external obſtacles originating from human patlions to be 
equally out of the queſtion in both caſes, the perfect ſimilarity of the 
conſtitutions of England and Ireland, both as to church and ſtate, would 
make the people of both much more eaſily coaleſce. No ſmall part of 
the difficulty, that was encountered in the Union of Scotland and Eng- 


land, aroſe from their difference of Church Government, ſince even now, 
N 2 though 
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though theſe Kingdoms are incorporated, their religious eſtabliſhments, 
as De Foe remarks, are only contederated : on the other hand, the eftabliſh- 
ed Churches of England and Ireland are the fame in both Kingdoms. 
Thus one half of the obſtacles which then occurred, would not be found 
to exiſt in the negociation for an Union with Ireland. 

At the ſame time, it muſt be owned, however great the expedience may 
be, that we can hardly expect any future period to preſent fo favourable 
a juncture, nor any thing like the ſame relative ſituation between the two 


Kingdoms, as took place at the time of the Union with Scotland. In- 


numerable cauſes operate to make it unlikely, that we ſhould ever recur 
to the terms upon which the Governments of England and Scotland then 
ſtood; nor indeed is it to be deſired that we ſhould. The formidable 
ſtrength of England, owing to a ſucceſsful foreign war, or rather a con- 
tinued ſeries of the moſt brilliant victories, enabled her Government to 
carry her point, however unpalatable the Union might have been to a 
great part of the Scottiſh nation. This age has ſeen the caſe reverſed, 
and Great Britain in circumſtances extremely different ; but if Scotland 
has felt the advantages of an Union with England, which parties admit, 
in augmented commerce, wealth, and tranquillity, and if the fame beneficial 
effects are juſtly to be expected from an incorporate Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, it would be honourable to both parties, as well as 
conducive to the general harmony of the Empire, were ſuch a meaſure 
adopted, from a clear conviction how many advantages would reſult from 


it to both. 
— — ——— 
This argument has been ſtated by the reſpectable Divine, whom I have 
already mentioned, with ſo much brevity, clearneſs, and force, that I was 
induced to publiſh at large the THIRD PROPOSAL of DEAN TUCKER, 


in 1750, for incorporating the Briti/h les into one KINGDOM, thinking 


every 
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every reader would be glad to peruſe the ſentiments of fo able a writer on 
ſo intereſting a ſubject. 


« III. PROPOSA L. 


To incorporate both the Britiſh iſles together, and to make one King- 
dom in all reſpects as to. Parliament, trade, and taxes. 

This propoſal of incorporation has long been the with of every gene- 
rous diſintereſted patriot of both kingdoms. And indeed, inxpreſſibly 
great would be the benefit on both ſides. The Iriſh would ſhare in the 
advantage of our trade, and we in theirs. By permitting them to get rich 
at the expence of the French, they would be enabled to eaſe us of the 
burden of the worſt and heavieſt of our taxes :---whereas at preſent, the 
French, through. our own unaccountable infatuation, get rich at their 
expence. By this mutual benefit, neither Kingdom would be looked 
upon as foreign to the other: but the goods of both would be imported 
duty-free, or perhaps be conſidered only as coming coaſt-wiſe. The hoſtile 
prohibition againſt wearing, or uſing the produce of either Kingdom, 
would be repealed ; and all that unnatural war between the commerce of 
the two Nations, would be at an end : which would be attended with 
theſe further happy conſequences, That many of the neceſſaries of life 
would b2 imported cheaper into England, than they now can be pur- 
chaſed ; a great advantage this to the merchant and manufacturer :---and 
many more of the luxuries, ornaments, and delicacies of living, would 


be exported from hence into Ireland. For moſt certain it is, that in 


proportion as Ireland grew rich, they would take the lead for the richeſt 


of their cloaths, furniture, plate, jewels, equipages, &c. &c. from Eng- 
land. Likewiſe the inducements of being near the Parliament, the Court, 
the public funds, &c. would bring many more Iriſh families to reſide, 
and ſpend their fortunes here, than now do. In ſhort, whatever wealth 
Ireland would draw from other countries by its produce, manufactures, 


and happy ſituation ; all that would continually center in England. 
But 
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But here, methinks, I hear Strr-INTEREST making an outcry, 
« they would run away with our trade.” But pray, let me calmly aſk, 
Who would run away with it ? or where would they run to? Why truly 
our own people, our own countrymen, (who may as juſtly be called fo, 
as the inhabitants of any neighbouring county,---and are ſome of the 
beſt, and moſt faithful ſubjects the Government has) would perhaps 
carry ſome part of a manufacture from us to themſelves.---But what de- 
triment would this be to the public ? The People of Yorkſhire have done 
the very ſame thing by Gloceſterſhire and Wiltthire, Let us therefore 
have a meeting of the clothiers of theſe two counties to petition the Par- 
liament, that the Yorkſhire looms and mills may be all broke and de- 
ſtroyed: for they have run away with our trade.--- This is ſo ridiculous 
and abſurd a propoſal, that I believe there is no perſon living, but muſt ſee 
and feel it to be ſo. And yet let me aſk, Is not this the very caſe with 
reſpec to the objection againſt incorporating with Ireland? Or if there 
be a difference between the two caſes, I ſhould be glad to know wherein 
it confiſts? Is Ireland to be looked upon as a diſtin Kingdom ?--= 
More is the pity : for as the two Kingdoms have but one common 
Head, one common intereſt both in Church and State, the ſame 


friends, and the ſame enemies; they ought to have been long ſince 


conſolidated together.---But allowing it to be called a diſtin Kingdom 


at preſent, till it is united: ſo is Yorkſhire a diftin& county, and was 
formerly, in the times of the Heptarchy, a kingdom likewiſe diſtinct 
from the two counties above mentioned. Is Ireland a great way diſtant 
from England ?--- Yorkſhire is at a greater diſtance ſtill from the counties 
above mentioned, and the communication between them is not ſo eaſy by 
land, for the purpoſes of commerce, as the other is by ſea. 

« But Ireland is more advantageouſly ſituated for the trade to the Weſt- 
Indies; therefore---" Therefore we muſt deny our own people the be- 
nefit of trading, becauſe they are advantageouſly ſituated for carrying it 
on. This is a weighty argument: Briſtol, for inſtance, is better ſitu- 
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ated for the Iriſh trade than London ; therefore let us Londoners peti- 
tion, that the port of Briſtol may be locked up. 

It would be an endleſs, and a tedious piece of work to wade through 
ſuch groſs and palpable abſurdities. One thing is plain and obvious, 
that ſelf-intereſt, the bane of all public good, is driven to hard ſhifts, in 
order to cover ſuch views as ſhe dare not openly avow. If England itſelf 
was divided into two kingdoms, one comprehending all the ſouth, the 
other all the north fide of the Thames, and there were hoſtile prohibi- 
tions againſt importing certain ſorts of goods from London to Southwark, 


and vice verſa, and high duties upon all the reſt : many individuals on 


both ſides, would find their own private intereſt in upholding the diviſion, 
and would cry out, upon any propoſal being made for an Union-- Theſe 
foreigners will run away with our trade---They are better ſituated than 
us---Our trade is in danger. But would this cry weigh with upright 
men on both ſides, who had the welfare of the community truly at heart? 
---If it would not, what ſhall we think of the fame argument when 
urged againſt Great Britain's incorporating with Ireland?“ 
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